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on Tue controversy respecting the ce- 
on MR lebrated passage of the three heavenly 
witnesses has of late revived in Eng- 


land with a degree of vigour, which, 


















ght, after the labours of Porson, Marsh, and 
+ Griesbach, we hardly supposed it ca- 
thisgmpable. It seemed as if the learned 


had either abandoned the text as inde- 
fensible, or considered it at the least 
as doubtful ; and until other manu- 
ripts should be discovered and col- 
ted, or some additional proofs obtain- 
with regard to the minor points of 
liscussion, we had thought that the li- 
terary combatants would have retired 
shausted from the field of warfare.— 
But our expectations have not been 
realized. ‘The labouied work of Mr. 
Nolan, on the integrity of the Greek 
Vulgate, published in 1815; the pali- 
node of Dr. Hales, the chronologist, in 
his work on the trinity, which came 
toa second edition in 1818; the late 
vindication by bishop Burgess, of which 
our readers have seen an account in 
he 52d number of the Quarterly Re- 
view ; the republication of old treatises 
on the same subject, which we under- 
stand he has been preparing for the press, 
and has by this time probably publish- 
ed ;* all show that the controversy is far 


vas 
ird _ A Jearned and attentive Gorrespondent 
bral ia London has given us the following infor- 
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from being terminated. We shall not 
at present enter into it, and shall wait 
patiently to see if any new light can 
be thrown on the subject. Hitherto, 
we are obliged to confess, we have 
seen nothing to shake our conviction, 
that the verse is spurious. On the 
contrary, that conviction has been ren- 
dered firmer by the forcible reasoning 
contained in the sixth part of the 
theological lectures of Dr. Marsh, the 
bishop of Peterborough, which we 
have lately received through the kind 
attention of the same frieup to whom 
we have just expressed our obligations 
in the margin. The bishop has, we 
think, exposed more strongly than we 
ever recollect to have seen, the suspi- 
cious character of the only Greek 


mation, in a letter dated March 6, 1822. 
*¢ There is very little new in biblical literature. 
Bishop Burgess has just announced that he 
has in the press, 1 Marci Presbyteri Celeden- 
sis Explanatio Fidei ad Cyrillum, now first 
separately published, with an English trans- 
lation, notes, and various readings. 2. Dr. 
Mills’ annotation on 1 John, v. 7, with ad- 
ditions from his prolegomena, and from Wet- 
stein, Bengel, and Sabatier ; together with 
additional observations, by Ir. Bentley, Sel- 


.den, Christopher Matthias Pfaff, and Chris- 


tian Frederick Schmidt. 3. Observations 
on the government of the African church, by 
Ir. Maurice, Mr. Bingham, and_ bishop 
Stillingfleet ; with remarks on the testimony 
of the African bishops, at the 33d council of 
Carthage, (held A. D. 434,) to the authen- 
ticity of 1 John, v. 7, made by Calamy and 
Berriman, and Charles Butler, Esq.” 
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202 
witness which the advocates of this 
text have of late attempted to produce 
—the Dublin manuscript. 

He has also placed in a clearer point 
of view, the source from which the in- 
terpolation has proceeded. He has 
laid down an important rule in criticism 
with respect to the value to be attach- 
ed to internal evidence, when it is at 
variance with external, And above all, 
he has shown the danger of sacrificing, 
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visions and disputes which arose jp 
the Christian church, and which made 
each party watchful to preserve the 
integrity of those writings to which all 
appealed ; 2. by the rapid increase of 
the number of copies ; 3. by the sepa. 
rate existence of the original auto. 
graphs, and the dispersion of the co- 
pies made from them through Pales. 
tine, Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece, and 
Italy ; 4. by the ancient versions dis. 


ee et stoma 
mn = 2 


persed throughout the Roman empire ; 
and 5. by the quotations contained jp 
the voluminous writings of the Greek 
fathers. ‘* The mutual and general 
check, therefore, which was afforded 
by the joint operation of manuscripts, 


for the sake of this one verse, the im- 
portant principle on which alone the 
general integrity of the new testament 
can, with perfect success, be maintain- 
ed. The bishop makes a just distine- 
tion between the complete perfection of 
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the text, as containing in all cases pre- 
cisely the same words as were written 
by the authors, and the integrity of the 
text, with regard to the facts originally 
recorded and the doctrines originally 
delivered. If the latter are the same 
in the existing copies, we have all the 
integrity which is wanted to make the 
new testament the basis of our faith 
and morals. ‘‘ Though the criticism 
therefore of the Greek testament is,” 
he observes, ‘‘on various accounts, a 
matter of high importance, and has 
accordingly been treated as a primary 
branch of theology, we must not suffer 
the imperfections, to which all human 
exertions are exposed, to influence our 
reasoning upon subjects, to which those 
imperfections do not apply. That in- 
tegrity, which is necessary to establish 
credibility, does not depend on a vari- 
ation of words, if there is no variation 
in the sense. It will be sufficient, 
therefore, if we can prove, that the 
new testament has descended to us, 
upon the whole, in the same state, in 
which it was originally written; and 
that we may justly confide in every 
thing which relates to facts and to 
doctrines.” 

He then proceeds to state, iz proof 
of such an integrity, that a general 
corruption of the sacred text was ren- 
dered impracticable, 1. by the di- 


fathers, and versions, must have pre. 
served to us the new testament in the 
same state, upon the whole, which was 
given to it by the writers themselves,” 

The bishop then proceeds as fol- 
lows : 

‘* But there is another argument, in 
favour of the position that the manu- 
scripts of the Greek testament have 
descended to us without any material 
alteration, either in facts or in doctrines, 
The Greek manuscripts, which we 
now possess, were received, not through 
any channel which came from the an- 
cient hereticks, but from the orthodox 
members of the ancient Greek church, 
And this church maintained the doc. 
trine of the trinity, of the incarnation, 
of the atonement, and other leading 
articles of the Christian faith, in com- 
mon with the church to which we our- 
selves belong. And though the Greek 
church could not guard against those 
accidental mistakes, which unavoida- 
bly arise from a multiplication of writ 
ten copies, we have sufficient reason to 
believe, that the ancient Greek church 
abstained, with the most scrupulous and 
conscientious exactness, from every 
wilful corruption of the sacred text.— 
We cannot have a stronger proof of 
this assertion, than the conduct of the 
ancient Greek church, in regard to the 
seventh verse in the fifth chapter of St. 
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John’s first epistle. That verse, which 
is wanting in the most ancient manu- 
scripts even of the Latin version, and 
was no more known to Augustin, than 
it was to Chrysostom, was gradually 
introduced into the Latin Vulgate by 
the church of Rome. But it was never 
admitted by the ancient Greek church, 
Not a single Greek manuscript was 
ever known to contain the passage, 
till after the invention of printing : and 
that solitary manuscript, which does 
contain it, was certainly not written in 
Greece.* Now the conduct of the 
ancient Greek church, in regard to 
that memorable passage, shows its con- 
scientious regard for the purity of the 
sacred text. And hence we may sale- 
ly conclude, that the manuscripts of 
the new testament, which we have re- 
ceived from that church, have descend- 
ed tous untainted by wilful corruptions, 
either in matters of fact, or in matters 
of doctrine. 

“T am aware indeed, that this argu- 
ment, and not only this argument, but 
every argument for the integrity of the 
new testament, which has been used in 
this lecture, must fal! at once to the 
ground, if it be true, that the passage 
in question proceeded from the pen of 
St.John. If that passage existed in 
Greek manuscripts anterior to those 
which have descended to the present 
age, and was expunged by adversaries 
of the doctrine which it contains, the 
extinction of the passage must have 
been universal. It must have affected 


“* By Erasmus it was called codex Bri- 
fannicus, from the country where it was 
found, and where it was probably written. 
Having belonged to one Froy, a Franciscan 
friar, it came many years afterwards into 
the hands of Dr. Montfort, whence rt ac- 
quired the name of codex Montfortianus.— 
Of Dr. Montfort the MS. was purchased by 
archbishop Usher, with whose other MSS. 
it was removed to Trinity College, Dublin, 
whence it is now called the Dublin MS.— 
The codex Ravianus, which used to be 
quoted with the codex Montfortianus, has 
been abandoned since the discovery, that it 
is a copy of a printed edilion. 
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the manuscripts in the hands of the or- 
thodox, no less than the manuscripts 
belonging ‘to the hereticks. It must 
have equally affected the manuscripts 
of the ancient versions. It must have 
equally affected the quotations of the 
Greek fathers, who quote the sixth and 
eighth verses in succession, without the 
words which begin with ¢y +@ cupave and 
end with # cv» y.* Now if it was 
really possible, that such corruption 
could, in spite of every impediment, 
be thus generally extended, what be- 
comes of all the arguments, which have 
been employed in this lecture, to prove 
the general integrity of the new testa- 
ment? ‘Those arguments are founded 
on the supposed impossibility of doing 
that, which must have been done, if 
the passage in question originally exist- 
ed in Greek manuscripts. 

‘‘Ifit be true in regard to that passage, 
that the ancient Greek manuscripts, 
which have descended to the present 
age, with the works of the ancient 
Greek fathers, and the manuscripts of 
the ancient versions, the oldest of the 
Latin version not excepted, have de- 
scended to us in a mutilated state, 
there is anend to that security, which 
is derived from their mutual agree- 
ment, for the integrity of the new tes- 
tament in all other places. And we 
are brought at length into this dilem- 
ma: either to relinquish a-part, or 
abandon the whole.t 


** * Bengelii Apparat. Crit. p. 458, edd. 2da. 
Wetstenii Libelli ad Crisin. N. T. ed. Sem- 
ler, p. 91: and the note of Matthidi to 1 John 
v.7. When the Greek fathers quote -the 
words of the Sth verse with the words that 
precede it, they quote in the following man- 
ner. Ouvx ty tm vdats mover, 2Ar’ ey Tw UdaTs, 
xai To ies KA TO Wytuud errs To Maptu- 
pouy OTs To wreume eoviv a arnbea® ors rpes 
ti7sy of fAAPTUPCUYTES, TO wrevucdy, xas TO Ud wp 
KL TO Aiea mad ob These ete To ey sot. In this 
passage there is consistency of reasoning ; 
and certainly no insertion is wanted, to im- 
prove the text of St. John. 


‘¢+] am here speaking in reference to the 
common printed editions, For 1 Johny. 7, 
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“« Whether the passage be genuine, or 
not, the doctrine of the trinity sfands, 
in either case, unshaken. For the 
sake, therefore, of the passage itself, I 
should think it unnecessary to make 
another remark on it. But if the de- 
fence of that passage requires the sac- 
rifice of a principle, without which we 
cannot maintain the general integrity 
of the new testament, it then behooves 
us to inquire, whether the passage de- 
serves to be maintained, and maintain- 
ed at so great a price. 

** Though every library in Europe has 
been searched ior Greek manuscripts 
containing the catholick epistles, there 
is only one Greek manuscript in which 
the passage has been found : and this 
solitary manuscript, as will presently 
appear, has no pretension to be num- 
bered among the ancient Greek ma- 
nuscripts. As all other Greek manu- 
scripts, which are now extant, are 
destitute of the passage, it is of less 
importance to know the precise num- 
ber of those which have been quoted 
by name, especially as they do not 
constitute the whole number. They 
amount, however, to not less than one 
HUNDRED AND THIRTY-TWO. ‘The 
Greek fathers have never quoted the 
passage, which they certainly would 
have done, if it had existed in their 
manuscripts. Now tbe manuscripts 
which were used by Ireneus and Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, could not have 
been written later than the second 
century. The manuscripts used by 
Origen, could not have been written 
Jater than the third century. The 
manuscripts used by the Greek fathers, 
who attended the Nicene council, could 
not have been written later than the 
fourth century. In this manner we 
may prove that the Greek manuscripts 
in every century were destitute of the 

assage, till we come to the period 
when the oldest of our existing manu- 
sciipts were written. Further, the 


js no part of the Greek original, as represent- 
ed by the Greek MSS. and the Greek 
fathers, 
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passage is wanting, not only in the 
manuscripts of all other ancient ver. 
sions,* beside the Latin: it is Wanting 
also in the most ancient manuscripts 
of the Latin version itself. Latin map. 
uscripts, which have not the passage jn 
the text, are still preserved to the 
amount of more than fifty.t Some of 
them indeed have the passage in the 
margin, added by a Jater hand ; but it 
is the reading of the text, which con. 
stitutes the reading of the manuscript, 
And as the oldest Latin manuscript 
were destitute of the passage, so it was 
never quoted by the Latin fathers dur. 
ing the four first centuries.{ 


+ ® I designedly use the expression ‘ mans. 
scripts of all other ancient versions :? for it 
has been inserted in printed editions of the 
Syriack and Armenian versions in opposition 
to the Syriack and Armenian manuscripts.« 
See preface to my letters to archdeacn 
Travis, notes 8,9, 10, 11. 

“+ Forty was the number of which I gave 
an account in the 13th note of the preface to 
my letters to archdeacon Travis, which wer 
published in 1795. But it appears from 
Griesbach’s last edition, published in 1806, 
that many more Latin MsS. have been sis 
covered, which have not the passage in the 
text. 


**t An exception has been claimed for Cy- 
prian, who lived in the middle of the third 
century. Now there is really no pretext for 
saying that Cyprian quoted 1 John, v. 7— 
The utmost that can be said is, that he re 
JSerred to it: and it will presently appear, that 
even in so saying we should be mistaken 
The words of Cyprian, in his treatise de uni- 
tate ecclesia, on whach so much stress bas 
been laid, areas follows. Dicit Dominus, 
Ego et Pater unum sumus. Et iterum de 
Patre et Filo et Spiritu Sancto, seriptum est: 
Et bhi tres unum sunt. The passage is # 
worded in bishop Pearson’s edition, tom. 1, 
p- 109, but manuscripts of Cyprian have 
tres unum sunt, without hi.— The first quota- 
tion which Cyprian has here made is, Ego 
et Pater unum sumus, which is taken from — 
Jobn x. 50. His second quotation is, hi tres 
unum sunt, or as manuscripts have it, tres 
unum sunt. For the words ‘ de Patre et Fille 
et Spiritu Sancto scriptum est’ are Cyprian’s 
own words, and can, in no sense, be called 
quotation. Since then the words which Cy- 
prian has quoted from the place in question 
are not only words of the eighth verse, but 
are quoted by Augustin from the eighth 
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« At the end of the fourth century, 
the celebrated Latin father Augustin, 
who wrote ten treatises on the first 
epistle of St. John, in all of which we 
seek in vain for the seventh verse of 
the fifth chapter, was induced, in his 
controversy with Maximin, to compose 
a gloss upon the eighth verse. Augustin 
gives it professedly as a gloss upon the 
words of the eighth verse, and shows 
by his own reasoning, that the seventh 
verse did not then exist.* The high 
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verse, as will presently appear, the quotation 
of those words alone is no proof that they 
were taken from the seventh verse. But the 
final clause of the eighth verse relates to spir- 
jtus, aqua, et sanguis ; whereas Cyprian de- 
clares, that the tres unum sunt, which he has 
quoted, was written de Patre, et Filio, et Spir- 
jtu Sancto, Could Cyprian have argued thus 
if he had quoted from the eighth verse? Un- 
doubtedly be might, as will appear from 
the following note. 


“® Augustin, in his treatise Contra Maximi- 
pum Arianumysiib. ii. cap. 22, (tom. vill. col. 
725, ed. Benedict.) thus quotes the words of 
the eighth verse, ‘ Tres sunt testes, spiritus, 
et aqua, et sanguis; et tres unum sunt.’— 
He then makes various remarks on the words, 
spiritus, aqua, sanguis, and proceeds thus. 
Si vero ea, guz his significata sunt velimus 
inquirere, non absurde occurrit® ipsa trinitas, 
quz unus, solus, verus, summus est Deus, Pa- 
ter et Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus, de quibus 
verissime dici potuit, ‘Tres sunt testes et 
tres unum sunt :’ ut nomine spiritds significa- 
tum accipiamus Deum Patrem—nomine au- 
tem sanguinis Filium—et nomine aque Spir- 
itum Sanctum. The gloss which Augustin 
here puts on the eighth verse, very clearly 
shows, that he knew nothing of the seventh 
verse, which appears also from the fact that 
he has never quoted that verse. Facundus, 
another African bishop, to whom the seventh 
verse was still unknown, quotes the eighth 
verse at full length (lib. i. cap. 3, p. 14, ed. 
Sirmond.), and then gives the gloss which 
Augustin had made on it. For after the 
words spiritus, aqua, et sanguis, et hi tres 
unum sunt, be thus delivers what he supposes 
to be St. John’s meaning ; in Spinitu signifi- 
cans Patrem,—in aqua vero Spiritum Sanc- 
tum significans—in sanguine vero Filium sig- 
nificans. Let us now consider the terms, 
which are employed by Augustin and Fa- 
cundus, when they state their interpretation 
ofthe eighth verse. Augustin having observ- 
ed, that if we inquire into the meaning of 
spiritus, aqua, et sanguis, the trinity itself not 
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character of Augustin in the Latin 
church soon gave celebrity to his gloss ; 
and in a short time it was generally 
adopted. It appeared indeed under 
different forms; but it was still the 
gloss of Avgustin, though variously 
modified. ‘The gloss having once ob- 


unaptly occurs, as consisting of three per- 
sons, immediately adds, de quibus verissime 
dici potuit, *‘I'res sunt testes, et tres unum 
sunt.’ Facundus, instead of dici potuit, says 
plainly dicit. He says, that St. John, in the 
eighth verse, speaks of the trinity. His 
own words are, Joannes apostolus in epis- 
tola sua de Patre et Filio et Spiritu Sancto 
sic dicit. He then quotes-the whole of the 
eighth verse, but not a syllable of the se- 
venth. Now when Facundus says that St. 
John, in the eighth verse, speaks of the trin- 
ity, he uses the same kind of language, 
which Cyprian had used, who, in quoting 
tres unum sunt (which Augustin quotes from 
the eighth verse) says that it was written 
of the trinity: de Patre, et Filio, et Spir- 
itu Sancto, scriptum est. The scriptum est 
of Cyprian is not at all stronger than the 
dicit of Facundus. Itcan make no difference 
in this case, whether we say scriptum est, or 
dictum est. Yet Facundus was expressly 
commenting on the eighth verse. Conse- 
quently we are not warranted to conclude 
that Cyprian meant the seventh verse. And 
it is really incredible that the seventh verse 
should have existed and have been known 
to Cyprian, and yet have remained unknown 
(as it certainly did) to Augustin. But all 
doubts on this question have been long since 
removed by Facundus himself, in the very 
chapter where he quotes the eighth verse.— 
In confirmation of the gloss upon that verse, 
he appeals to the authority of Cyprian, and 
says that Cyprian understands those words 
of the trinity, namely, the words spiritus, 
aqua, et sanguis. Facundus having quoted 
spiritus, aqua, et sanguis, et hi tres unum 
sunt, a second {ime in the same chapter, and 
having observed that some men refused to 
understand these words of the trinity, imme- 
diately adds, quod tamen Joannis apostoli 
testimonium b, Cyprianus, Carthaginensis 
antistes et martyr,—de Patre et Filio et Spir- 
itu Sancto dictum intelligit. Ait enim, * Di- 
cit Dominus, Ego et Pater unum sumus; et 
iterum de Patre et Filio et Spiritu Sancto 
scriptum est, Ethitres unum sunt.’ Here 
then Facundus declares, not only that Cyp- 
rian understands the eighth verse of the trin- 
ity, but, i support of his assertion, appeals 
to that very passage in the works of Cyprian, 
which in modern times has been taken for a 
proof, that Cyprian was speaking of ths 
seventh verse. 
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tained credit in the Latin church, the 
possessors of Latin manuscripts began 
to note itin the margin, by the side of 
the eighth verse. Hence the oldest of 
those Latin manuscripts, which have 
the passage in the margin, have it in 
a different hand from that of the text. 
In later manuscripts we find margin 
and text in the same hand; for tran- 
scribers did not venture immediately 
to move it into the body of the text, 
though in some manuscripts it is in- 
terlined, but interlined by a later 
hand. After the eighth century, the 
insertion became general. For Latin 
manuscripts written after that period 
have generally, though not always, the 
passage in the body of the text. Fur- 
ther, when the seventh verse made its 
first appearance in the Latin manu- 
scripts, it appeared in as many differ- 
ent forms, as there were forms to the 
gloss upon the eighth verse.* And 
though it now precedes the eighth verse, 
it followed the eighth verse, at its first 
insertion, as a gloss would naturally 
follow the text, upon which it was 
made.f It is not therefore matter of 
mere conjecture, that the seventh verse 
originated in a Latin gloss upon the 
eighth verse: it Is an “historical fact, 
supported by evidence, which cannot 
be resisted 

*« But many centuries elapsed before 
the passage was exhibited in Greek.— 
The first Greek writer who has given 
it, is Manuel Calecas, who lived as 
late as the fourteenth century. And 
we need not wonder at finding the pas- 
sage in his works, as Calecas was a 


«6 * The various forms, in which the seventh 
verse made its first appearance in the Latin 
MSS. may be seen on consulting the notes of 
Erasmus, Mill, and Sabatier to | John, v.7 : 
Simon Hist. des versions, chap. ix. and Por- 
son’s 6th letter. 


“ + Bengelii Appar. Crit. p. 467.ed. 2da. It 
is so placed also by Vigilius Tapsensis, who 
quotes thus. ‘Tres sunt qui testigonium per- 
hibent in terra, aqua, sanguis, @t caro; et 
tres in nobis sunt: et tres sunt qui testimoni- 
um pertiibent 3 in ceelo Pater, Verbum, et Spir- 
itus Sanctus, et hi tres unum sunt. 
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convert to the church of Rome. |, 
the fifteenth century, the passage wag 
quoted by Bryennius, who was like. 
wise so attached to the church of Rome, 
that he quoted other readings of the 
Vulgate, which are not found in the 
Greek manuscripts.” 

* At length, in the sixteenth century, 
a Greek manuscript of the new testa. 
ment appeared with 1 John, vy. 7. lis 
original appellation was codex Britan. 
nicus : but it is now called the Dub. 
lin manuscript.t It made its first ap. 
pearance about the year 1520: and 
that the manuscript had just been 
written, when it first appeared, is high. 
ly probable, because it appeared ata 
critical juncture, and its appearance 
answered a particular purpose.[ But 
whether written for the occasion o 
not, it could not have been writter 
very long before the sixteenth century, 
For this manuscript has the Latin 
chapters, though the xsgeaas of Euse- 
bius are likewise noted. Now the 


‘* ® See the above quoted preface, p. 17. 


**+ That the Dublin MS. is the same with 
the codex Britannicus, is proved in my notes 
to the second volume of Michaelis’ introduc- 
tion, under the article codex Montfortianus. 


** | Erasmus had published two editions of 
the Greek testament, one in 1516, the other 
in 1519, both of which were without the 
words, that begin with ev r@ cupave and end 
with sy.r» yx. ‘This omission, as it was called 
by those who paid more deference to the 
Latin translation than to the Greek original, 
exposed Frasmus to much censure, though in 
fact the complaint was for non-addition.— 
Erasmus, therefore, very properly answered, 
addendi de meo quod Grecis deest, provin- 
ciam non susceperam. He promised, how- 
ever, that, though he could not insert in a 
Greek edition what he had never found in a 
Greek manuscript, he would insert the pas- 
sage in his next edition, if, in the mean time, 
a Greek MS. could be discovered, which 
had the passage. In less than a year after 
that declaration, Krasmus was informed, 
that there was a Greek MS. in England, 
which contained the passage. At the same 
time, a copy ofthe passage, as contained in 
that MS. was communicated to Erasmus: 
and Erasmus, as he had promised, inserted 
that copy in his next edition, which was pub- 
lished in 1522, 
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In @ Latin chapters were foreign to the 
wag fe usage of the Greek church, before the 
ke. [introduction of printed editions, in 
ne, & which the Latin chapters were adopted, 
the as well for the Greek as for the Latin 
the testament. Whatever Greek manu- 

scripts therefore were written with 

ry, (| Latin chapters, were written in the 
sta. A west of Europe, where the Latin chap- 
lis ME ters were in use. ‘They were written 

an. fe by the Greeks, or by the descendants 
ub. A of those Greeks, who fled into the west 
ap- [mE of Europe, after the taking of Con- 
and Me stantinople, and who then began to di- 
een fae vide their manuscripts according to the 
gh: [me usage of the country, in which they 
‘tq fe fixed their abode.* ‘The Dublin man- 
nee fae uscript, therefore, if not written for the 
But i purpose to which it was applied in the 
or fe third edition of Erasmus, could hard- 


ly, 


ten ly have been written more than fifty 
ry. years before. And how widely those 
tinge criticks have erred in their conjectures, 


who have supposed that it was written 
so early as the twelfth century, appears 
from the fact, that the Latin chapters 
were not invented till the thirteenth 
century.{ But the influence of the 
church of Rome in the composition of 


Ses 
the 





on “* There are three Greek manuscripts with 
s of 8 the Latin chapters, in our university library, 
her Ht marked Hh. 6, 12. Kk. 5. 35. and LI. 2. 13. 
tle Hi That which is marked LI. 2. 13. and is evi- 
end fi dently the oldest of the three, was written at 
lied HR Paris, by Jerom of Sparta, for the use and 
the Mi at the expense of a person called Bodet, as 
nal, ie appears from the subscription to it. Now 
h inf Jerom of Sparta died at the beginning of the 
|. fe sixteenth century. 


ed, “+ The third edition of Erasmus has 1 John, 
vit“ y. 7. precisely in the words of the Dublin 
oW- BS MS, 


“ + They were invented by Hugo de S. Ca- 
to, who died in 1262. The precise year, 
in which he divided the text of the Latin 
ich Vulgate into its present chapters, is not 
hes known. Butasit appears from the preface 
ed to the Cologne edition of his works, that he 
a, composed his concordance about the year 


1248, and his division of the Vulgate into the 


+" present chapters was connected with that 
is: Pep concordance, it could not have been done 
ted We D28y years before the middle of the thir- 


teenth century. 
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the Dublin manuscript, is most con- 
spicuous in the text of that manuscript, 
which is a servile imitation of the 
Latin Vulgate. It will be sufficient to 
mention how it follows the Vulgate at 
the place in question. It not only 
agrees with the Vulgate, in the inser- 
tion of the seventh verse: it follows 
the Vulgate also at the end of the 
sixth verse, having xpiercs, where all 
other Greek manuscripts have vse : 
and in the eighth verse it omits the 
final clause, which had never been omit- 
ted in the Greek manuscripts, and was 
not omitted even in. the Latin manu- 
scripts before the thirteenth century.* 
Such is the character of that solitary 
manuscript, which is opposed to the 
united evidence of all former manu- 
scripts, including the codex Vaticanus, 
and the codex Alexandrinus. 

‘* It has been already observed, 
that when the passage first appeared 
in Latin, it appeared under various 
forms, though it subsequently acquired 
the permanent form, which it now 
retains in the Latin Vulgate. It ap- 
peared also under various forms, when 
first exhibited in Greek. The Dublin 
manuscript gives it in one form: Ca- 
lecas and Bryennius in other forms: 
the Greek translation of the Acta Con- 
cilii Lateranensis again in another form. 
And the differences are exactly such 
as might be expected in different Greek 
translations of the same Latin original. 
Nor had it acquired a settled form, 
when introduced in our printed edi- 
tions. ‘The Complutensian editors 
gave it inone form: Erasmus in anoth- 
er form: Robert Stephens again in 
another form. Such is the origin and 
progress of that celebrated passage, 
which men of learning and talent have 
taken for the genuine production of St. 
John. 

“It is true, that, in the opinion of 


“* * Here there is an additional proof, re- 
specting the age of the Dublin MS. 


““+See the above quoted preface, notes 
19—23, : ” 
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Bible without Note or Comment. 


some criticks, internal evidence may be 
discovered 1 this passage, which they 
think sufficient to overturn the exter- 
nal evidence. Now internal evidence 
may show, that a passage is spurious, 
though external evidence is in its fa- 
vour ; for instance, if it contains al- 
lusions to things which did not exist in 
the time of the reputed author. But 
no internal evidence can prove a pas- 
sage to be genuine, when external 
evidence is decidedly against it. A 
spurious passage may be fitted to the 
context, as well as a genuine passage. 
No arguments therefore from internal 
evidence, however ingenious they may 
appear, can outweigh the mass of ex- 
ternal evidence, which applies to the 
case in question.* 

‘** The sacrifice therefore of that prin- 
ciple, by which we defend the general 
integrity of the new testament, is a 
sacrifice to which the passage is not 
entitled. That important principle 
therefore remains unshaken: and the 
general integrity of the new testament 
is liable to no objection. ‘That prin- 
ciple has been rescued from the dan- 
ger, to which many incautious friends 
of Christianity have exposed it, by 
endeavouring inadvertently to defend 
a part at the expense of the whole.” 


To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 


Wien the British and Foreign Bible 
Society was formed, one of its funda- 
mental rules was that the bible should 


¢ ® One of the arguments from internal evi- 
dence is, that,sv +» y» in the eighth verse im- 
plies that something had preceded with #7 +e 
ovpave. But they who argue in this manner, 
forget, that « +» y» is wanting in the Greek 
MSs. as well as ey tw cuptye. Also in the 
oldest Latin MSS. the eighth verse is equally 
destitute of in terra, which was inserted for 
the very purpose of having something to cor- 
respond with in ceelo, and shows how well the 
several parts of the interpolation have been 
fitted. to each other.” 


(July, 
be published and circulated by them, 


without note or comment. The ob. 
ject of this regulation was to allay the 
jealousies of the dissenters, and lead 
them to unite with their brethren of the 
establishment, in the great design of 
circulating the scriptures among 4lj 
the nations of the world. To guard 
against any collision which might in. 
terrupt the harmony of the society 
thus constituted, it was further deter, 
mined to have no religious services 
their meetings. In this way, and jg 
this only, could they effectually pre. 
vent the questions from being agitated 
respecting a liturgy or extempor 
prayers, or concerning the validity 
dissenting ordinations. Such being th 
object of these regulations, there wa 
not the least intention of passing am 


judgment in the abstract against th 


utility of commentaries, any more tha 
there was of condemning the practia 
ot opening all meetings for religio 
purposes with prayer. It was, in fact 
only the sacrifice of what was prope 
and useful in itself, for the attainmen 
of that co-operation, which they con 
sidered as a greater good. 

But the question with regard to note 
and commentaries soon assumed a dif. 
ferent shape. Many of the membe 
of the church of England opposed 4 
union with the British and Foreigg 
Bible Society, on account of its het 
rogeneous character. ‘This brought 
a warm dispute, in the course of whict 
many of the friends of, the societ 
maintained that notes and comment 
were not necessary to the understand 
ing of the scriptures. 

It isnot my intention to enter full 
into the merits of this question, thoug 
it appears to me that the practice ¢ 
all denominations is an evidence of th 
fallacy of this last mentioned positia 
If no comments are necessary, what 
the object of the constant instructic 
of the pulpit ? and if the bible alom 
put into the hands of a heathen, | 
sufficient to lead him to embrace 
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Christian faith, what need is there of 
missionaries 2? ‘* Understandest thou 
what thou readest ?”” was the question 
of Philip to the Ethiopian eunuch ; and 
the answer was, ‘* How can I, except 
some man should guide me ?” What 
js the object of all the tracts and 
pamphlets which are circulated with 
such incessant activity ? 

Erroneous principles always come 


attended with a train of practical evils ; 


and such has been the case with the 
position in question. 

Because the society had determined 
to publish the bible without note or 
comment, it was inferred that the trans- 
lations in the margin ought to be omit- 
ted; and accordingly the editions, pub- 
lished by the several bible societies, I 
believe without exception, omit them. 
But these marginal translations are an 
integral part of the text of the author- 
ized English version. On this point, 
Dr. Adam Clarke, himself g dissenter, 


will, | presume, be considefed as an 


‘“ That the 
says he, ‘in our 
authorized translation, are essential to 
the integrity of the version itself, I 


unexceptionable witness. 


scruple not to assert; and they are of 


o much importance, as to be in sep- 
ral instances preferable to the textual 
eadings themselves. Our conscien- 
jous translators, not being able,-in sev- 
rral cases, to determine which of two 
eanings borne by a word, or which of 
wo words found in different copies, 
ould be admitted into the text, adopted 
he measure of receiving both, placing 
pne in the margin, and the other in the 
ext; thus leaving the reader at liberty 
0 adopt either, both of which, in their 
pprehension, stood nearly on the same 
tuthority. On this very account, the 
arginal readings are essential to our 
ersion; and I have found, on collat- 
ng many of them with the originals, 
hat those in the margin are to be pre- 
erred to those in the text; in the pro- 


his be correct, and I believe it will be 
27 ’ ADVOCATE, VOL. II. 


bortzon of at least eight to ten.’’ If 
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found to be indubitably so, it will be 
seen that the construction put upon the 
words ‘*without note or comment,” 
has in fact led to a mutilation of our 
bibles. 

Another evil introduced by this er- 
roneous construction, has been the 
omission of all the marginal references. 
These are of the greatest importance 
for the understanding of the scriptures, 
because they enak'e the reader to re- 
fer tothe several passages in which the 
same expression is used, and which 
therefore often throw light upon each 
other. ‘They also point out the allu- 
sions to, or quotations from the old 
testament, contained in the new, and 
thus serve to harmonize the inspired 
writings of the two dispensations.— 
Many ot these relerences were inserted 
by the translators in the folio of 1611, 
the editio princeps. ‘They were after- 
wards augmented from time to time, 
till the year 1769, when a thorough 
revision of the authorized version was 
made by Dr. Blayney, under the di- 
rection of the vice chancellor and del- 
egates of the university of Oxford.— 
The references contained in Dr. Blay- 
ney’s edition are, says Dr. Clarke, the 
best collection ever edited. 

It is believed that on this subject 
no jealousy existed among the dissent- 
ers, at the time when the British and 
foreign bible society was formed. If, 
therefore, the object of publishing 
without note or comment, was only to 
produce a co-operation between church- 
men and dissenters, the marginal refer- 
ences need not have been omitted. If 
any objection existed with regard to 
Dr. Blayney’s edition, which was con- 
sidered as the standard edition at the 
time when the society was formed, the 
surely might have taken the bible of 
1611, as their copy, and published it 
exactly as it came from the hands of 
the translators. 

If the several bible societies consi- 
der these marginal readings and refe- 
rences as inconsistent with their rule of 
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Z ? | 
publishing the bible without note or 
comment, then they do not act consist- 
ently in retaining the summaries, or 
contents prefixed to the several chap- 
ters. These are frequently expositions 
of the text in the sense in which the 
translators understood it. That they 
are of great utility in directing the un- 
learned how to interpret the scriptures, 
will be admitted, I trust, by” all the 
orthodox dissenters. ‘The only per- 
sons who object to them, are the self- 
styled unitarians ; and | see not how 
their objection can be evaded by the 
several bible societies. If it be their 
Object to strip the bible of all helps to- 
wards the interpretation of it, they 
ought at once to*reduce it to the naked 
text “But if, as I bave stated, it was 
the original object of the British and 
foreign bible society, and consequently 
of all the societies formed from that 
prototype, only to avoid what would 
have been a subject of jealousy among 
their heterogeneous members, then the 
marginal readings and references ought 
to be restoréd. The unitarians are 
too inconsiderable a body to have any 
influence in a question of this nature. 
It would be surrendering too much to 
gratify their perversity. There is, 
however, but one alternative. Either 
the naked text should be printed, on 
THE AUTHORIZED VERSION, A-1T CAME 
FROM THE HANDS OF OUR TRANSLATORS, 
SHOULD BE PRESERVED UNNUTILATED. 


F. 
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SERMON.—No, XVI. 


U 


THE DUMB AND DEAF SPIRIT CAST OUT. 


Mark ix. 28, 29. And when he was 
come into the house, his disciples asked 
him privately, Why could not we cast 
him out? and he said unto them, This 
kind can come forth by nothing but 
by prayer and fasting. 

- 

Tuesr words direct our attention to 

one of the wonderful, and very instruc- 


. 


Sermon.—No. XVI. On Mark ix. 28, 29. 
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tive miracles of our blessed Saviour, 
and suggest the proper application, 
He had seut forth bis apostles with 
power over all manner of diseases ; to 
heal the sick, cast out devils, and to 
do other miracles in hisname. They 
went according to his direction, and 
generally their success, to their great 
astonishment, surpassed their expecta- 
tions. 

But during this ministry, it seems that 
in one extraordinary instance they did 
not succeedg It was the case of a 
young man, an only son, who was 
most grievously tornrented with com- 
plicated maladies ; he was vexed with 
an evil spirit which rendered bim deaf 
and dumb and distracted. With rage 
aad frenzy he would gnash with his 
teeth, and tear his own flesh ; and to the 
great haz ird of his life, he ofien fell 
into the fire, and into ihe water, as he 
happened to be near the one or the 
other, when the fit came upon him. 

The disorders with which _ this 
wretched man was afflicted, were, in 
the opinion of some, such as are natu- 
ral to the human frame. This perhaps 
is possible. Butit seems rather from 
the narrative. as given by the evan- 
yelists, Matthew, Mark, and Luke} that 
this great evil was inflicted upon him 
by the immediate agency of an evil 
spirit. Infidelity may sneer at this: 
but reason .and philosophy have no 
good argument to the contrary; and 
the Christian is at liberty to sup- 
pose, and he has good reason for sup- 
posing, that invisible agents are some: 
tines, by command or permission, 
made the instruments of inflicting evils 
upon men. And this, not improbably, 
was oftenerthe case, whilst our Saviour 
was on the earth, and during the first 
preaching of his gospel, to teach us 
that *‘ we fight not against flesh anid 
blood” only ; and to evince the Sa- 
viour’s power to conquer sin, and to 
c'eanse and save the soul. 

The malady of this sufferer, what- 
ever was ils cause, was certainly most 
distressing, and one which no humaa 
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skill could heal: and,what at first causes 
some surprise, and is indeed the most 
instructive circumstance of the whole 
narrative, even the apostles, though 
for that purpose endued with super- 
natural power, could not, or certainly 
did not, give relief. ‘I brought him 
saith the afflicted parent) to.thy dis- 
ciples, and they could not cure him.” 
Happily he did not yield to despon- 
dence, nor relinquish his hope of find- 
ing relief; encouraged, no doubt, by 
the apostles themselves, he presented 
his son before this greatest of all phy- 
sicians, and devoutly, upon his knees, 
besought him, saying, ‘* Lord have 
mercy upon my son.’’ 

Jesus first reproved the people for 
their hardness, and unbelief: ** @ faith- 
less and perverse generation ! how long 
shall | be with you? how long shall I 
suffer you ?”’ It is highly probable that 
many of the Jews present were then 
exulting at this failure of the apostles, 
and urging it as an evidence that Jesus 
was not the Christ; though he was 
daily working miracles in the sight of 
all; for the disposition of corrupted 
nature is tobe more influenced by one 
arguinent against religion, than by a 
thousand ‘* infallible proofs which sup- 
port it.” Jesus probably intended at 
the same time to remind his disciples 
of the fault which caused their failure. 
And now, to the contusion ot his ad- 
versaries, and the glory of his own 
character, he commanded the young 
man to be brought unto bim. And 
that all present might see and know 
the nature and violence of his disorder, 
Jesus suffered the paroxysm then to 
comé upon him. ‘* And he fell on the 
ground, and wallowed, foaming. And 
he asked his father, How long is it ago, 
since this came unto hint? And he said, 
Ofa child. And o.t-times it hath cast 
him into the fire, and into the water to 
destroy him: but if thou canst do any 
thing, -have compassjog on us, and 
help us. Jesus saith unto him, If thou 
canst believe, all things are possible 
to him that believeth. And straight- 
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On Mark ix. 28, 29. 


way the father of the child cried out. 


and said with tears, Lord, I believe ; 
help thou mine unbeliet.” — “ And 
Jesus rebuked the devil, and he de- 
parted out of him: and the child was 
cured from that very hour:” ‘* and he 
delivered him unto bis father.” 

At a convenient time, and apart 
from the multitude the disciples came 
to Jesus, and inquired the cause of 
their failure. St. Matthew is most full 
in this part of the narrative;  ‘‘ then 
came the disciples to Jesus apart and 
said, Why could not we cast him out’? 
and Jesus said unto them, Because of 
your unbelief: for verily I say unto 
you, if ye have faith as a grain of mus- 
tard-seed, ye shall say unto this moun- 
tain (pointing probably to the one from 
which they had just descended) re- 
move hence to yonder place and it 


shall remove ; and nothing shall be im- . 


possible unto you. Howbeit this kind 
goeth not out, but by prayer and fast- 
ing.” 

We are told of Peter, that he once 
requested, and had permission to walk 
to his divine Master, on the water. He 
believed, and to reward his faith, 
he was borne upon the waves, as on 
solid ground. But when he saw the 
winds boisterous, and the waves threat- 
ening to overwhelm him, he was 
alraid : he was alarmed with doubt and 
apprehensions. ‘lo punish his want 
of confidence in the Saviour, * he be- 
gan tosink.”? Similar we may sup- 
pose was the cause of this present 
failure. When the disciples saw how 
grievously the young man was torment- 
ed: how helpless and hopeless. seem. 
ed his case, the magnitude of the work 
no doubt disheartened them: they dis- 
trusted their power to effect so greata 
miracle. And though perhaps they 
attempted it, they were too diffident, 
and did not as they ought, confide in 
God and the promise of Christ. To 

unish them, and for the instruction of 
all, he withheld his power, and they 
were unsuccessful. And accordingly 
he tells them, ‘because of your un- 
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‘belief—had you faith as a grain of 
mustard-seed.’’ ** If ina small degree, 
you truly believe in me, and confide 
in my aid, nothing, however great or 
difficult, which duty requires you to 
attempt, shall be impossible for you to 
~ accomplish.” 

But they had been still further defi- 
‘cient; they were not only “of little 
faith ;” but (which is the very natural 
consequence) had neglected the proper 
means: Jesus ** said unto them, This 
kind can come forth by nothing but by 
prayer and fasting.”’ Inorder to work 
so great a miracle, they should have 
made some preparation; they should 
have sanctified themselves by fasting, 
and abstinence from all sensual, worldly 
things: and by humble fervent pray- 
ers to almighty God, for his grace and 
assistance. ‘hey probably feared 
disgrace in case of not succeeding ; 
or thought too much of the honour of 
doing such a work. Their thoughts 
should have been more abstracted from 
temporal things. They assayed too 
much in their own strength, and felt 
too little their dependence upon God: 
they should have thought more of his 
honour, and less of their own. 

Such was the miracle wrought on 
this occasion, by our blessed Lord, 
and such the faults of his disciples, 
through which they failed of effecting 
it. It remains to consider how the 
whole should be applied to ourselves. 

And first, though lappily the power 
of.evil spirits, over the bodies of men, 
may now be much, and perhaps wholly, 
restrained, we have too much, reason 
to fear and believe that they had never 
more power to tempt to sin, to as- 
sault and aurt the soul than at the pres. 
ent time. What, when spiritually ap- 
plied, can more accurately symbolize 
the effects of sin, and the fallen state 
of human nature, than the violent dis- 
orders with which this youth was af- 
flicted ? Was he deaf? and what bet- 
ter is the effect of sin upon the soul ? 
It hardens the heart, it shuts the ears 
to the doctrines of truth, and the voice 
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of wisdom. ‘What renders men dul} 
of hearing the word of God, but those 
lusts and pride and other passions 
which war against the soul ? How often 
did our Saviour accuse the obstinate, 
impenitent sinner of deafness, and 
show the importance and the blessed. 
ness of having ears to hear. This 
youth was also dumb, as spiritually are 
all who are dead in trespasses and 
sins. ‘ Ears have they, but they hear 
not, neither speak they through their 
throat.’”* They use not that speech 
for which chiefly the voice and tongue 
were given—the praise of God and 
declaration of his mercies, They 
speak not the words of wisdom, nor of 
those things which most concern our 
present peace and eternal good. Whiat 
but this sinful malady silences the 
voice of praise to the Author of our sal- 
vation ? What else closes the lips of 
prayer and supplication? Who is dumb, 
if not he who never speaks, nor is able, 
with understanding, to speak, of the 
true character of the Redeemer ? Such 
we all are by nature, whilst unrenew- 
ed; ‘* no man can say that Jesus is the 
Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” 

This youth was lunatick; not lis 
body only, but his reason was disor- 
dered. And are they in their right 
mind, who are the servants of sin; 
who are hurried by disorderly passions, 
into hurtful lusts and evil deeds? Are 
they of a sound understanding, who 
run into various kinds of excess; who 
so live as to destroy their health, im 
pair their happiness, and injure ‘their 
character ? whoruin their fortunes in 
this world, and frustrate their hopes of 
future blessedness ? They have uo just 
claim to the right use of reason, whose 
light within them is darkness; who 
have eyes and see not; who through 
folly mock at sin ; who set at naught the 
counsels of divine wisdom, and despise 
the riches of God’s mercy in Jesus 
Christ. Does he live as a rational 
being, who is swayed by brutal pas- 
sions ? Such men, as the scriptures say, 
are without understanding. They may 
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poast of reason, which is no unfrequent 
mark of insanity ,but, “* professing them- 
selves to be wise, they become fools.” 

The father declares also of his son’s 
malady, that it endangered his life ; 
“oft-times it cast him into the fire, and 
into the water to destroy him.” Simi- 
jar, and infinitely more alarming, are 
the perils to the soul, and to the spiri- 
tual life of those who live insin. Its 
“wages is death ;” it is the broadway 
to hopeless perdition. By pursuing the 
world, and its vain pleasures, ‘‘ men,” 
as an apostle says, ‘‘fall into temptation 
and a snare; and into many foolish 
and hurtful lusts, which drown men in 
destruction and perdition.”” Through 
ungoverned propensities, ** Satan gets 
an advantage of us,” as St. Paul de- 
clares; hurries men into destructive 
pursuits; plunges them into the wa- 
ters of trouble, till they sink in the 
mire, where, assays the Psalmist, no 
ground is, and the waters come over 
theirsoul. Fire, in the figurative lan- 
guage of revealed truth, is put for pains 
and torments: and what but sin is the 
cause of the pains we suffer in this 
world? And not into these only does 
sin cast those who yield themselves 
its servants: but “ into everlasting 
fire, prepared (at first, not for men, but) 
for the devil and his angels.” 

Our Lord questioned the parent, 
“ How long is it since this came unto 
him? and he said, Of a child: and 
the same we may truly say, in the 
spiritual application, Such ‘“‘is the 
fault and corruption of the nature of 
every man” who is “ the offspring of 
Adam ;”? we are conceived and “ born 
insin,”’ and from childhood, ‘* have no 
health in us.” 

It was another symptom of this dis- 
order, and the last mentioned, that he 
pined away ; hisstrength failed, and 
nature decayed. And the same is true 
of the corresponding disorders of ‘the 
mind. While the diseasé is suffered 
fo remain; whilst men live in sin, 
and their natures are unrenewed, with- 
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out God in this world, or hope in hea- 
ven, the spiritual health decays; evil 
men ‘* wax worse and worse, deceiving 
and being deceived ;” the heart is 
hardened by transgression—the con- 
scjence seared as with a hot iron; 
the soul is abandoned to works of 
darkness; the sense of virtue is Jost, 
and the image of God effaced from 
the mind. 

The cure of this man, was still 
more wonderful and more instructive 
than his complaints. This was ef- 
fected by bringing him to Christ. To 
this great, infallible Physician, must all 
repair, who would obtain spiritual 
health, and “be made whole.” ‘* To 
whom else shall we go,” or can we 
go, but to him who ‘has the words 
of eternal life?’ Hearken to him, and 
your soul shall live ; ‘‘ look unto him, 
and be ye saved, all the ends of the 
earth: for he is God, and there is none 
else” able to deliver from the bon- 
dage of corruption: ‘‘ there is no Sa- 
viour besides him.”” He is ‘* the way, 
and the truth, and the life ;” and no 
other name is given under heaven, 
whereby we must or can be saved. 

But the most interesting and pecu- 
liar circumstance in this narrative, and 
that to which our text calls our par- 
ticular attention, is the failure of the 
apostles to effect a cure. They were 
sent and commissioned by Christ him- 
self; the attempt was made in his 
name: why did it fail ? This will lead 
us to the important inquiry, what was 
lacking in that case, and what of course 
is necessary in ours. The principle 
required we have in a word; it is 
faith, Why could not the disciples 
cast him out? Because of their unbelief: 
because they had not faith as a grain 
of mustard-seed. And what did our 
Saviour require of the father that his 
child might be healed? Faith: “if 
thou canst believe, all things are possi- 
ble to him that believeth.” 

Behold here how necessary and how 
efficacious is faith in those who minister. 
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Had the disciples possessed it, they 
might have wrought the cure. And 
without it, they still, who preach the 
gospel, can reasonably hope but for 
little success. Except they themselves 
believe what they teach to others; ex- 
cept they have a well-founded conf- 
dence in their heavenly Master; are 
deeply sensible that the doctrines which 
they proclaim are the power of God 
unto salvation to all who in heart and 
life receive them, they are likely to 
Jabour to little profit. They may in- 
deed be instruments of doing some 
good; in ordinary cases they may 
work cures ;: those whom the Lord by 
other means has awakened, or without 
means has disposed to. righteousness, 
teachers deficient in faith and zeal, may 
instruct in the essential doctrines and 
most obvious and well-known duties of 
Christianity. But their labours will 
not be greatly blessed. Atrocious and 
hardened sinners will not be converted 
by their ministrations. Great obstacles 
in the way of men’s salvation will rarely 
be removed by the efforts of clergymen 
not themselves truly taught of God ; 
or who are influenced in their ministry 
by love of the world, or the fear of 
men. The reason may be well con- 
ceived ; they are cold and indifferent ; 
they are deficient in their first prepara- 
tion for usefulness. They neglect their 
studies, of the hely scriptures espe. 
cially; their thoughts and affections 
are too much on their own interest or 
glory, or on other worldly things, 
They do not, with cordial sincerity, de- 
vote themselves to this sacred work ; 
nor do they, with sufficient earnestness 
and perseverance pray to God for 
his blessing upon their labours; all 
their exertions are languid and remiss. 
Flocks, whose unhappy lot it is to be 
under such spiritual guides, are likely 
to be scattered, and even lost, uyless, 
like the wise parent in this Gdpel, 
they apply more immediately to the 
chief physician, Jesus Christ, unless 
they search the scriptures, examine the 
gospel, and pray to God for themse!~es. 
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To such his ears and arms are ey 
open: ‘ Bring him unto me.” 

True piety and fiith in Jesus Chrigft 
will be blessed, not in his ministe 
only ;but in all who according to thejj 
several stations, impart and communi, 
cate the knowledge of 4s word ang 
will to others. Parents, especially, ang 
masters of families, may do much goo 
by teaching and admonishing their chil 
dren and servants, and bringing then 
up in the faith and fear of God. 

It is scarcely necessary to obser 
that they who would receive spiritug 
blessings are chiefly required to be 
lieve. This is remarkable in almog 
every miracle of healing wrought } 
our blessed Saviour. This was his us 
language: ‘* As thou hast believed, 
be it done unto thee ;” ** Gothy w 
thy faith hath made thee whole 
** All things are possible to him that t 
lieveth.”” His apostles have more p: 
ticularly extended and applied it tot 
salvation of the soul; by faith we a 
justified; by this, as an invincible shiek 
we quench all the fiery darts of t 
wicked. It is the victory that ove 
cometh the world; this indeed is 
sum of all our doctrine: ‘* Believe ¢ 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shal 
be saved.” 

But how comforting to the Christia 
and how interesting to all, must be 
inference that our faith is received, 
some-degree certainly, and blessed 
the benefit of others! And this not onl 
as we have considered in the case 
those who preach the gospel and mini 
ter in sacred things; the parent's {ail 
prevails, we here see, to the healing 
his child, who was Junatick, and cou 
not himself believe. We have other lik 
instances in the gospel history, whid 
ought much to engage our gratitude a 
awaken our diligence in making a rigl 
use of them. How ought Christians gent 
rally,to pray and labour for the spiritu 
benefit and the eternal salyation | 
others: what encouragement.is here! 
parents especially to give up their chil 
dren toGo1 in faith; to brig them! 
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© €vefirist that he may touch them ; to ad- 
nit them into the ark of his church, and 
Chai othe privileges of the Christian cove- 
inistergf ont. Lf this is done in faith, and with 
0 thei yitable solemnities of reverence and 
OMUAMerotion, we cannot doubt but God will 
rd ang Mess™the “charitable work” to the 
ly, andfild’s benefit. “The washing of rege- 
h Sood eration,” through the Lord’s merciful 
1 chil oodness, will be accompanied with his 
5 then peavenly benediction. ‘lhe taithful mi- 
istration of baptism has a sanctifying ef- 
cacy, Which, we may believe, inclines 
ye heart to righteousness, and in many 
appy instances is the seed or principle 
fits entire conversion to God. He 
oly knows how many Christians now 
ving are aejoicing in comforts of divine 
race, Which commenced in the pious 
bith that first devoted them to God, and 
flerwards brought them up in the nur- 
re and admonition of the Lord. 
A true faith in God, a sincere trust 
the Saviour, is best evinced by obe- 
ience to hisavord and will; and espe- 
ially by a careful, conscientious use of 
e appointed means of grace. What 
e are chiefly to learn from his words 
ad for our text is, that the use of means 
§ hecessary to the attainment of God’s 
pbvour. ‘** This kind can come forth by 
othing but by prayer and fasting.” It 
ras not possible to effect that cure ; it 
as not allowed to the apostles, theugh 
ommissioned from heaven, to cast out 
at deaf and dumb spirit,” without 
e previous, sanctifying preparation of 
eligious fasting, and humble, fervent 
rayer, And this may all Christians 
ell apply to themselves, and to those 
ins which most easily beset them. In 
hings which appertain to this life, we 
ee and well know it is not enough to 
ish for blessings, nor to believe that 
hey are attainable, and that God is able 
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before they can be attained. ‘ The 
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n their generation ;” means are no less 
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necessary to the acquirement of the 
true riches, and especially when in your 
spiritual warfare, difficulties are to be 
surmounted ;.avhen great wickedness is 
to be reclaimed, or powerful tempta- 
tions to be resisted’; ,if strong propen- 
sities to evil must be eradicated ; if sin. 
ful passions and inordinate affections 
are to be regulated or subdued; in all 
such cases of difficulty and importance 
your preparations, your means and 
your efforts, it you would succeed, must 
be proportioned and adapted to the 
magnitude of your object. In the 
hearts of men are still a ** kind” of 
evil spirits, which will not go out, but by 
prayer and fasting. If you would ‘* go 
on to perfection ;” if you would in- 
crease *‘in all virtue and godliness of 
living ;” if you would indeed subdue 
your evil and corrupt affections, you, 
must not only continue * instant in 
prayer ;” but in some things practise 
self-denial. All kinds of religious ab- 
stinence may be comprised under the 
idea of fasting, which in its more general 
sense, is abstaining from sensual plea- 
sures ; from carnal gratification, espe- 
cially from eating and drinking to 
please the palate, in order both to ex- 
ercise a mastery over the passions and 
the appeti’ ~ of nature ; and that the 
mind may __ more ardently and purely 
fixed on God and the concerns of the 
soul; or, as the church has better ex- 
pressed it, ‘* That our flesh being sub- 
dued to the Spirit, we may obey its 
godly motions in righteousness and true 
holiness.”” The Christian who never 
fasts in this sense of fasting; who never 
voluntarily for the glory of God and the 
good of his soul, restrains his d#res 
in things incifferent; the Christian who 
at all times indulges in every pleasure 
and gratification which he supposes to 
be lawful, is likely to make but little. 
progress in any ‘* virtue”’ or ** godliQg8s 
of living;”’ if indeed (which is awfully 
doubtful) he shou‘d even preserve the 
principles of religion im his heart. 
Dets the Christian know to what 
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severé conflicts religious duty may call 
him? God's faithful people have often 
had trial of crue] mockings and scourg- 
ings ; of bonds and imprisonment; of 
tortures and death. And they are ever 
subject to various and daily trials of hu- 
miliation and self-restraint. Common 
sense and natural reason teach men to 
train up their children, and accustom 
themselves to the studies, labours or 
business to which interest or duty may 
probably call them. ‘The soldier of 
this world submits to long and paintul 
discipline, and exercise of arms. And 
is the soldier of Christ to make no pre- 
paration until the enemy assai!s him? 
What was the example which the 
Saviour gave? Knowing that he was to 
be tempted to sin, he retired from the 
world ; he prepared himself for the con- 
test by fasting and prayer. Though 
he was suffering with hunger, and it 
was perfectly in his power, be would 
not ** command the stones to be made 
bread.”’ This was done, and is writ- 
ten, for our example. If you sometimes, 
with a free and good will, refrain from 
what you naturally desire, you may 
hope with more confidence to stand in 
the day of temptation. 
soldier of Jesus Christ, you are disci- 
plined to self-government; if you are 
habituated to the command of your 
passions, you will more easily and more 
surely restrain those affections which 
are corrupt and sinful ; temperance and 
sobriety and all virtue will be more 
natural and easy. But if, on the con- 
trary, you shall at all times, and on all 
occasions, indulge in whatever is sup- 
posed not to be sinful, or forbidden in 
the word of God, you may well fear 
that you shall sometimes transgress the 
sacred boundary of Christian morals. 
Let then our faith in Christ be evinc- 
ed by a diligent use of the means ap- 
inted, and by all the precautions 
recommended by the wisdom which 
is from above. If we would profit by 
seasons of religious abstinence, we 
must at the least, refrain from unpe- 
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If, as a good. 


cessary amusements and festivity, 
luxuries must be retrenched; 4 


charities must be increased ; more time 
must be devoted, to visiting the sicklt 


and afflicted ; to publick worship, ang 
to private prayer. Such are especial. 
ly the proper seasons for examini 


our hearts and our conduct ; and if we 


have done any wrong to any man jp 
should make restitution. 

From our subject we infer mop 
particularly, what should be our pr. 
paration for religious solemnities, ani 
the more important acts of devotioy 
Such for instance is eminently th 
case of ordinations to the sacred mi 
istry. When men thus solemnly 
vote themselves, their time, their ta 
ents, and their lives to God, in laboug 
so important to his glory, and the in. 
mortal good of their fellow men; it 
labours for which by nature and wi 
all human means, we are totally iy 
sufficient, if they are worldly or though 
less ; if they neglect the due preps 
ration, can it be hoped, or can the 
reasonably expect, that God will accep 
them as his? That he will sanctify 
them for this office, and bless thei 
ministry ? The apostles gave us good 
examples ; they not only prayed, bu 
fasted on such occasions. How differ. 
ent from their example is the too com 
mon case of those who take upon them: 
selves this momentous and most sz 
cred office, apparently with as little 
concern, or apprehension, as men en- 
gage in the common affairs of life. 
How different from the example of the 
apostles is the still more common prac 
tice of making our ordinations the oc: 
casion, not of religious abstinence and 
humiliation, but of feasting and merti- 
ment! 

They who would receive baptism, 
or confirmation ; and they who would 
come to the Lord’s supper, the firs 
time especially, if they would receiv 
also the heavenly benediction—*‘ thé 
inward and spiritual grace,” should 
not neglect the due preparation. Som 
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ivity Mime previous should be devoted to 
|; Oulimeditation and prayer, that the mind 
re limelimay be in a pious, holy frame, and 
€ sickithe heart be prepared for communion 
iP andiwith God. Let your thoughts, on 
PecialBihese most interesting occasions, be 
MiningMabstracted as much as possible from 
1 if we worldly concerns. ‘Think much of 
20 Welivour sins, that you may repent ; of 
od’s mercy, that you may believe ; 
MorMand of Christ’s merits, that you may 























IF preMhope, and trust,in himalone. It is ow- 
°» audiing, no doubt, in a great degree, to the 
votioniimeslect of such preparation, that the 
Y h@@ordinances of religion are received, 


1 mi 
ly 


ir ta 


and its rites performed to so little edi- 
ication. ‘* Draw nigh to God, and 
be will draw nigh to you:” humble 
abouvourself, and you ‘ shall be exalted.” 
he ine jt is, no doubt, sometimes the case, 
0; ifMhat you mourn the absence of spiritual 
1 wi omiort; that you want the refresh- 
ly i ng light of God’s countenance. There 
ough seasons at least when you are con- 
>repacious that you are not what you ought 
theo be ; when you desire not only in state, 
iccepMut in heart and life, to be the children 
nctilyMf God, and conformed to the image of 
theimfhis Son: but your affections are so 









| $00duch in the world ; your attention is 
1, butfomuch engaged in temporal concerns ; 
differ- 


your zeal isso languid, your love so 
old, your hopes so distracted with 
loubts and fears, that you have no 
oy or peace in believing. To you 
t may be truly said, *‘ this kind carr 
ome forth by nothing, but by prayer 
nd fasting.”?” ‘They* who are Christ’s 
have crucified the world, with its af- 
ections andlusts.”” But such a victo- 
y is not obtained, without bearing a 
ross. While you live easy and care- 
ess and unconcerned, indulging at all 
imes your desires, in what. you sup- 
bose to be lawful, you are not likely to 
xperience any change for the better. 
To ‘‘fight the good fight of faith,” 
ou need ** the whole armour of God ;”” 
nd this invulnerable armour, the gift 
hould fheaven, is not to be obtained with- 
Some 28 ADVOCATE, VOL. II. 
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out humble and earnest supplication at 
the throne of grace. Ifa malefactor 
were condemned to die, and there was 
reason to hope a pardon might be ob+ 
tained ; you well know with what 
anxious solicitude, with what earnest 
and persevering efforts it would be 
sought. Seek thus and you shall find ; 
knock as such a one would knock, and 
it will certainly be opened unto you. 

The like may be said of such Chris- 
tians as find themselves declining from 
the faith, and the fear of God; who 
look back to the world, as Israel in the 
wilderness did to Egypt, having lost 
their first love. Much prayer and self- 
denial are necessary to restore such to 
spiritual health. And if on the con- 
trary they will neglect these salutary 
means of renovation, and seek for com- 
fort in the world, let them not wonder, 
or think it hard dealing, if God should 
say, as applied to them, ‘* Ephraim is 
joined to idols: let him alone.” Let 
them not complain, though he should 
*“‘ swear in his wrath, they shall not 
enter into my rest.” 

May God in his merciful goodness 
“‘ give us all grace to use such absti- 
nence,’’ and to continue so instant in 
prayer, ‘‘ that, our flesh being subdued 
to the Spirit, we may ever obey his 
godly motions in righteousness and true 
holiness,” to his honour and praise 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Ee 
af To the Editer of the Gospel Advotate. 


Ar the present stage of religious con- 
troversy between the opponents and 
advocates of our Lord’s divinity, it 
is no small triumph to the cause of 
truth, to have the confession from an 
honest sceptick, that the divinity of our 
Saviour is a fundamental doctrine of 
the scriptures. 

The salutary influence this confes- 
sion may have, on the minds of some 
of your readers, infected with the so- 
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cinian heresy, is my reason for sub- 
mitting it to your use. 

The enlightened mind and amia- 
ble temper of its author would add 
much to its importance, could I feel 
myself atliberty to mention him. But 
without his permission, or knowledge 
of my intention, I can only say, it is 
contained in a letter sent me, on the 
return of that valuable production, 
Stuart's letters to Channing, from 
one, who, in practice a Christian, will 
ere long, (I am as fully persuaded as 
that he will have the prayers of the or- 
thodox,) have fulfilled in him the sure 
promise of Christ, ‘* If any man will 
do his will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine, whether it be of God, or whether 
I speak of myself.” L. 


Extract from the letter alluded to, 


‘1 am much obliged to you indeed, 
for the perusal of Stuart’s letters: it 
is very long, since I have read any 
thing to give me such unmixed delight, 
so strong a conviction of the learning, 
the acuteness, the philological skill, 
the courage, the fairness, the zeal, and 
the piety of its author, such admira- 
tion of his ta.ents, such respect for his 
person. All those, who admit the fact 
of inspiration, and who are agreed upon 
the rules of fair construction, might, I 
should think, be satisfied of an inten- 
tion in the sacred writers, to assert the 
divinity of our Savio.” 


a 


To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 


Ir is avery popular and common ob- 
jection to the Episcopal church, par- 
ticularly in thosé places where new 
parishes have been formed, that it re- 
tains and countenances many of the 


corruptions of popery. The belief 
that such is the fact, no doubt, pre- 
vents many worthy and conscientious 
people from uniting themselves to our 
communion; and a great advantage 
has been taken of the prevailing 
prejudice in this respect, to bring 


Corruptions of Popery in the Church. 
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discredit and reproach upon the sy, 
tem which Christ and his apostles ¢ 
tablished, even by those whose meay 
of information should have taught they 
more candour, and a higher regard 
truth. 
the subject will be sufficient to cop. 
vince every impartial inquirer, no 


A very limited examination 9 


withstanding the round assertions jim 


controversialists, and the unblushiny 
imputations of reviewers, that th 
church is not justly liable to the ce 
sure to which it has been thus unvwa 
rantably subjected ; and itis the 4 
sign of the present communication 
point out some of the principal corry 
tions of the Romish hierarchy, and 
show their entire rejection by prote 
tant Episcopalians. The enumerati 
may consist of the twelve followi 
particulars. 

1. The universal dominion and j 
fallibility of the pope. 

2. The doctrine of transubstanti 
tion. 

3. The sale of indulgences or grat 
ing of absolutions. 

4, The worship of images. 

5. Increasing the number of sac 
ments to seven. 

6. Withholding the cup from t 
laity. 

7. Performing publick worship ji 
an unknown language. 

8. Invocation of saints, and ange 
and the blessed virgin. 

9. Forbidding the use of the scrij 


+ tures to the common people. 


10. The doctrine of human merit. 

11. The belief in purgatory. 

12. The celibacy of the clergy. 

The above list; it is believed, in 
cludes the principal corruptions whic 


have prevailed in the church of Rome 


against which the writings of the 
formers were chiefly directed ; and nd 
one of these is retained by the pr 


testant Episcopal church in England 


Scotland or America. In regard to th 
first, it-is known that we do not ada 
the supreme authority, in matters e 
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clesiastical, of any human being what- Thus it is evident, that the Episco- 
sever. Each diocese is under the care pal church, so far from adhering to the 
of a bishop, who is subject to the corruptions of popery, is among their 
canons Of the church, and no one ex- most decided opponents. Some things, 


he Sys 
stles ¢ 
> Mean 


e ercises or Claims any authority over indeed, she holds in common with the 
oy Bhis brethren. In convention, rites and church of Rome ; and she rejoices that 
to a sremonies may be decreed, but not they are still in her possession. But 


otherwise than as God’s word doth they are such as prevailed in the purest 
allow. As to the doctrine of transub- ages of the' gospel; they were cul- 
antiation, or the change of bread and tivated with care, and bequeathed as a 
ine into the actual body and blood rich legacy to the church, by apostles 
pf Christ, it is declared in the 28th ar- and martyrs; and they willbe defend- 


T, Not 
ions gf 
ushin 
vat th 


pe ticle, that ** it cannot be proved by ed with enlightened zeal as the bonds 
™ P holy writ; but is repugnant to the of unity, and the preventives of heresy, 
tion lain words of scripture, overthroweth until the Son of man shall come in 


e mature of a sacrament, and hath his kingdom. The orders of the min- 
rivell OCcasion to many superstitions.” istry ; the forms of prayer; the ob- 
To guard against the perversion of pa- servance of those festivals and fasts 
pists, the phrase ‘‘ these thy creatures which are most interesting to our 
ff bread and wine,” is used in the faith, and most encouraging to our 
pmmunion service after the consecra- hopes, have withstood the revolutions 
ion of the elements. The 3d, 4th, that have hitherto affected the church, 
th and 11th particulars are clearly and we doubt nct will remain, to unite, 
jondemned in the 22d article, which toimprove, and to animaie the follow- 
as follows. ‘* The Romish doctrine ers of the Lamb until time shall be no 
toncerning purgatory, pardons, wor- more, Nor will we imitate the mad- 
hipping and adoration as well of ime ness of those who hew down the pil- 
ges as of reliques, and alsoinvocation Jars of the temple because its walls 
pf saints, isa fond thing,vainly invented have been defaced and defiled. S. 
nd grounded upon no warranty of scrip- 
ure, but rather repugnant to the word 
m “God.” The number of sacraments, 
hich the Romanists have made seven, 
s said in the 25tharticle to be buttwo, __ aan a2. ; 
hat is to say, baptism and the supper No part ol religious worship is more in- 
angel the Lord. The 24th article is di- teresting and delightful, or makes a 
____. ffectly opposed to the custom of pray- greater impression on the congregation, 
Selling or administering the sacraments in_ than sacred musick. Ithas always there- 
., JRtongue not understood by the people, ” fore occupied an important place in the 
nerit. @ The denial of the cup to the laity is services of the sanctuary. It enlivened 
| eproved in the 30th article, and the the devotions of the synagogue, and 
Y* Boctrine of merit, in the 11th. As to has acquired an honourable distinction 
d, ihe Oth and 12th corruptions, it must in those of the Christian church. The 
Whidibe evident to all, that they form no part psalms of David, abounding in the most 
Rome our system, for the word of truth, elevated strains of piety, and breathing 
: large portions, is constantly read in the purest language of adoration, of 
nd DB ye churches, and the clergy gener- penitence, of faith, of hope, and of 
1€ P™Ally follow the example of the apostles charity, were set to musick in the Jew- 
1g!afand their immediate successors in be- ish ritual; and many of them have 
to th gin all things an example to their been adopted, by the disciples of Christ, 
| ad mM ocks, 4 as admirably calculated to express their 
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religious homage inthe publick worship 
of Jehovah. 

St. Paul exhorts his converts to speak 
to. themselves in psalms,’ and hymns, 
and spiritual songs,’singing and making 
melody in their hearts to the Lord ; and 
Christians, however they may have 
been unhappily divided on other points, 
are united in their sense of the impor- 
tant and beneficial influence of this 
pleasing part of publick worship. It is 
therefore of the greatest consequence, 
that a proper attention should be given 
to the selection and arrangement of the 
divine songs, which are introduced into 
our worshipping assemblies. It is not 
sufficient, that the sentiments they ex- 
press should be just, and the doctrines 
they inculcate sound and catholick ; but 
it is also necessary that the style, though 

etical, should be clear and simple. 
It should indeed be so intelligible as to 
be readily comprehended by the most 
unlearned, and yet so elegant and chaste 
as not to offend the ears of the most 
refined. It should be free from all 
affected and pompous diction, and that 
ambitious phraseology, which, though 
at all times displeasing to a correct 
taste, is peculiarly so, in performances, 
which are designed to bring into view 
the greatness of God, and the weakness, 
dependence, and sinfulness of man. In 
short, the style and character of our 
hymns, allowing for the difference acca- 
sioned by metrical arrangement, should 
be modelled on that of our liturgy, 


which unites, in a remarkable degree, . 
the essential qualities which have been’ 


enumerated. 

It is to be lamented that these obvi- 
ous requisites of sacred poetry, have 
not always been sufficiently attended 
to, in the compilation of psalms and 
hymns for the use of Christian congre- 
gations. The Episcopal church indeed 
is in possession of a version of the 
psalms which was introduced towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, and 
which in general is very happy. I 
know of no entire version that has made 


its appearance since, which has equa 
claims to our approbation. Particu| 

psalms may have been sometimes rey 
dered in a style of superiour excellence 
As a whole, however, it remains unridl 
valled, and I should be extremely sorryfii 
to see it exchanged for any other extan 
It was formerly used by the congreg, 
tionalists as well as by Episcopalians jx 
this part of the country, but bas been dj 

carded by many societies of the form 

denomination, for various collections , 
more modern date. Many of the psalm 
in our version are rendered with adm 
rable force and propriety, and I rece 
lect scarcely any, which are liable 
any great objections in regard to styl 
and harmony. If ever it should & 
thought expedient, by the general cor 
vention, to make a selection from ‘the 

psalms, instead of retaining the whe 

version, a measure, however, whic 
should not be adopted without long at 
mature deliberation, I trust that no 

will be rejected which are recommen 
ed by any considerable merit. Bu 
while I am happy that we are favour 

with so valuable a translation of th 
psalms in metre, I am sorry to add, the 
our church is not equally well provide 
with hymns, notwithstanding the * aé 
ditional hymns set forth in general cor 
vention, 1808.’’ It is not, however, 

their small number, that we have, 

think, so much reason to complain, « 
of the quality of some of them. I ¢ 
not refer to the doctrines they incu 
cate, or the spirit they breathe. They 


‘are not exceptionable in these respects 


But several of them are chargeable wil 
low and inelegant phraseology ; som 
of them are partly expressed in th 
familiar and enthusiastick language t 
much employed in the methodist socie 
ties ; and with others, which are ver 
good, as they were originally writtet 
by their authors, very unwarrantabl 
liberties are taken, and injudicious alte 
rations made. Indeed where any alle 
ration is made in the composition of # 
good writer, it seems to be generall 
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og the worse. The harmony is some- 
times injured, or destroyed, by these 
hanges, and the sense frequently ob- 
sured. In one instance, a beautiful 
hymn of Addison,* of six verses, which 
quite sufficient to sing at one time, is 
jengthened by the addition of another 
of Watts, on a different subject, of seven 
erses. As there is no apparent con- 
nexion between the two hymns, as they 
are composed by different authors, and 
pre both sufficiently Jong, it is difficult 
fo conceive why one should be append- 
ed to the other. To my apprehension, 
such an arrangement can hardly be vin- 
jicated from the charge of absurdity. 
Ig another instance, a beautiful hymn 
of Merrick, if I mistake not, the six- 
eenth of the collection, the measure 
nd sense of which require the verses 
to be of six lines each, as it was origi- 
mally written, is Jamentably marred and 
laced by being thrown, without any 
ward to its meaning, into verses of 
four lines each; for what purpose it is 
ot easy to conjecture, unless to humour 
some favourite tune. 

| shall now proceed to exemplify the 
remarks which have been made, by 
reference to the book of hyinns. As an 
instance of inelegant phraseology, the 
second verse of the thirtieth hymn may 
be mentioned. 


Come saints and drop a ¢ear or two, 

For him who groan’d beneath your load, 
He shed a thousand drops for you, 

A thousand drops of richer blood. 


The first and last verses of the thirty. 
fifth hymn are too much in the manner 
of a certain class of religious enthu- 
siasts. 


O that my load of sin were gone! 
O that I could at last submit, 
At Jesus’ feet to lay it down! 

To lay my soul at Jesus? feet! 
Come, Lord, the drooping sinner cheer, 
Nor let thy chariot wheels delay: 

Appear, in my poor heart appear, 
My God, my Saviour, come away! 





* Thirteeath in the collection. 





I have observed that there are some 
hymns of great merit as they were 
originally composed, but which appear 
to have been injudiciously altered. ‘The 
first I shall speak of, isa morning hymn, 
by the author of the manual for Win- 
chester scholars. In the first verse there 
is but one word changed, but for what 
purpose does not appear. As taken 
from the original, in Nelson’s devotions, 
it reads thus: 


Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run ; 
Shake off dull sloth, and joyful rise 
To pay thy morning sacrifice. 


In our hymn book, the word marked 
in italicks, joyful, is changed to early. 
Why is the sense altered? Those 
who rise with the sun, of course rise 
early, and the idea need not be re- 
peated tothe exclusion of another idea 
very properly introduced. The second 
verse in the original runs thus: 


Thy mispent time that’s past redeem ; 
Each present day thy last esteem: 
Improve thy talents with due care : 
For the great day thyself prepare. 


In the hymn book the words are, 


Redeem thy mispent time that’s past, 
Live this day, as if "twere thy last: 

T° improve thy talents take due care : 
’Gainst the great day thyself prepare. 


The sense is the same in the altered 
verse, but what a difference exists in 
respect to harmony and elegance of 
diction! The unseemly elisions which 
are employed are as unnecessary, as 
they are awkward. But it is needless 
to say more. If the impropriety of 
the alterations in this verse does not 
immediately strike the reader on come 
parison, nothing that can be said 
would be likely to convince him of it. 
There are other alterations in this 
hymn, which, to say the least, are un- 
necessary, although they are not so 
objectionable as those which have been 
pointed out. 
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The next hymn, an evening hymn 
by the same writer, is also lamentably 
injured by alterations. In the first 
verse, the harmony of the two last lines, 


Keep me, O keep me, King of kings, 
Bencath thine own almighty wings, 


is much diminished by substituting the 
word under for beneath. In the second 
verse, the word illis improperly put in 
the plural. In the third verse, the 
lines 


To die that this vile body may 
Rise glorious at the awful day, 


are thus changed: 


Teach me to die, that so 1 may 
Triumphing rise at the last day. 


To attempt to show the inferiority 
of the last, in point of harmony and ex- 
pression, would be an insult_to a man 
of common understanding. 

In the sixth verse, ‘* divine love into 
me instil,” instead of ‘* his love angeli- 
cal instil,” does not certainly mend the 
sense nor the musick. In the nextverse, 
the lines, 


Thought to thought with my soul converse, 
Celestial joys to me rehearse, 


are but a poor substitute for the origi- 
nal ; 


May he celestial joy rehearse, 
And thought to thought with me converse. 


Some less exceptionable alterations 
occur in other hymns, which at pre- 
sent I shall pass over in silence. There 
are also hymns to which objections 
may be made on other accounts, of 
which I have made no mention. It 
may be sufficient merely to refer to the 
second verse of the seventeenth. The 
fourth verse of the! twenty-third, how- 
ever, may be quoted as an instance of 
unfortunate phraseology. 


If half the strings of life should break, 
He can our frame restore, 

And cast our sins behind his back, 
And they are found no more. 


The first verse of the thirty-firs 
hymn presents a singular contrast, in 
respect to harmony and dignity, with 
the second, as will appear by reading 
them together. 


Our Lord is risen from the dead, 

Our Jesus is gone up on high, 

The powers of hell are captive led, 
Dragg’d to the portals of the sky. 
There his triumphal chariot waits, 
And angels chant the solemn lay, 

Lift up your heads, ye heavenly gates! 
Ye everlasting doors, give way ! 


Ways rhymes badly with grace in 
the seventh verse of the thirty-second 
hymn, nor does infuse chime much bet- 
ter with use in the third verse of the 
thirty-fourth. The expression ‘* sin- 
sick soul,” in the preceding verse, 
savours too much perhaps of a technical 
phraseology. The fifth verse of the 
thirty-third may be thought somewhat 
too familiar, though not deserving of 
much censure, 

I have congratulated the church in 
having ‘Tate and Brady’s version of the 
psalms included in the editions of the 
common prayer book. It is however 
a subject of regret that even some of 
them appear to have been altered. In 
an Oxford edition of the bible and 
book of common prayer, printed in 
1784, now before me, the third verse 
of Tate and Brady’s translation of the 
ninety-fifth psalm at the end of the 
volume is thus read. 


For God the Lord enthroned in state, 
Is, with unrivall’d glory, great ; 

A king superiour far to all, 

Whom by his title God, we call. 


The two last lines stand in our 
prayer book 









































king superiour far to all 
Whom gods the heathen falsely call. 









In the same Oxford edition, the first 
two lines of the fifth verse of the thirty- 


y first 
sixth psalm are thus given. 


St, in 
with 


ading But, Lord, thy mercy, my sure hope, 


The highest orb of heaven transcends. 


This is sense. But what can we 
make of the lines in our book. 


But Lord, thy mercy, my sure hope, 
Above the heavenly orb ascends. 


What is meant by the heavenly orb? 
is there but one? I have seen how- 
ever, an older English edition of these 


ite > lms, in which the words are as in 
bet. eo American edition. — Which reading 
the genuine? In an edition printed in 
sin t0n in 1772, purporting to be a re- 
srse ts the lines are given as in the Ox- 
ical Mo edition. There may be other 
the lations which I have not met with, 
vhat the detection of these, will suggest 
> of expediency of collating the whole 
> BH .cesion, if a revision should take place 
i iny future period. é 
“the Itis but justice to add, after making 
the these remarks, which have only origi- 
aon nated in a wish to render our service, 
of ee general so beautiful and edifying, 
"Jn ps Hree as possible from every blemish 
ade imperfection, that a considerable 
in ip Patt of the hymns are selected with 
rse Judgment, and possess great merit. I 
the (Wish not to be understood as intending 
the je 2 censure those who may have been 
appointed to make the compilation. I 
know not the circumstances under 
which it was made, nor the difficulties 
which may have prevented a more 
happy selection; neither do I know 
whether the compilers found the alter. 
ations or made them. These free ob- 
ur fp Setvations are only intended to attract 


attention to the subject; as it will per- 
haps undergo a discussion at the next 


general convention in 1823, 7 
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REVIEW. 


History of the Reformation, being an 
Abridgment of Burnet’s History of 
the Reformation of the Church of 
England, together with Sketches of 
the Lives of Luther, Calvin, and Zuin- 
gle, the three celebrated Reformers 
of the Continent. By the Rev. Ben- 
JAMIN ALLEN, Rector of the Parish 
of St. Andrews, Virginia. Washing- 
ton city, 1820. 12mo. pp. 298. 


Tus little volume has long laid on 
our table, and has been unnoticed for 
no other reason than that we have been 
obliged to attend to other and more 
pressing claims. Mr. Allen’s object in 
publishing it, was to make the people 
of this country somewhat acquainted 
with the principles and practice of the 
English reformation ; and to those who 
are interested in this great subject, and 
have but little leisure for study or read- 
ing, it will doubtless be a useful and 
agreeable compendium. We cannot 
but think, however, that the author has 
used the pruning knife too frequently, 
unless he meant to make his work an 
epitome for the use of schools. In 
1682, bishop Burnet, himself published 
an abridgment of the first two volumes 
of his history, ‘lhe third volume con- 
taining a supplement to the two former, 
was not published till 1714, and as the 
author died soon after, the task of 
abridging it devolved upon his son Gil- 
bert Burnet. This abridgment was 
‘@ublished in the year 1719, in one vol. 
&vo. The whole work in this abridged 
form having become scarce, a new edi- 
tion was published at the Oxford uni- 
versity press, in1818, The author in 
his preface, gave the following opinion 
on the subject of abridgments: ‘I 
know abridgments are generally hurt- 
ful: in them men receive such a slight 
tincture of knowledge as only feeds va- 
nity, and furnishes discourse, Kut does 
not give so clear a view of things, nor 
so solid an instruction as may be had 
in more copious writings.”’ The abride- 
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ment made by the bishop of the two 
first volumes of his work is contained in 
four hundred closely printed octavo 
pages: what would he have said of an 
abridgment which professes to give 
“‘ the cream of those two alarming folvos”’ 
in a duodecimo volume, which, if equal- 
ly compressed, might have been con- 
tained in one hundred and fifty pages! 

We are of opinion then that every 


person who is deterred by the size of 


the original. work from perusing it in 
its form of three folio or six octavo vo- 
lumes, will prefer the abridgment made 
by the author and his son, to any other, 
even if they were equa! in other re 
spects. But no one, we .apprehend, 


who is at all disposed to make himself 
familiar with the important events of 


the English reformation, will refuse to 
read a’single octavo volume of 578 
pages. Mr. Allen’s work therefore wiil 
not be likely to find its way into the 
select libraries of literary laymen. It 
is rather fitted as we have before ob. 
served for the use of schools, and for 
that class of our community who can- 


not be ranked among the readers. In 
this view, however, it must be consi- 
dered as an important work, and de- 


serving of much commendation. No 
reason can be assigned why some know- 
ledge of ecclesiastical history should 
not make a part of the religious educa- 
tion of children. Epitomes of civil and 
political history have been found emi- 
nently useful as preparatory to more 
extended knowledge. And if abridg- 


ments of Roman and Grecian history.’ 


are introduced into our schools, why not 
also abridgments of the history of the 
Christian church? If our children are 
made acquainted at an early period with 
the events which led to the indepen- 
dence of our country, and the establish- 
ment of our present happy and prosper- 


ous civil institutions, why should they 


not also learn something of those inte- 
resting facts which relate to the purifica- 
tion of our mother church from those cor- 
ruptions which had been introduced by 


her subjection to the see of Rome) 
We wish that Mr. Allen would continye 
his useful labours by making an abride. 
ment of the history of the Christian 
church from the day of Pentecost to the 
period of the reformation, with a view 
to its being used in the upper classes of 
our parochial schools. ‘The work would 
certainly be much more arduous, be. 
cause there is no good ecclesiastica| 
history to be made the basis of his }a. 
bours. Mosheim’s presbyterian pur. 
tialities, the absence of all pious reflec. 
tions upon passing events, the mint‘: 
and rather disgusting details of herci. 
../ opinions and practices, and the a. 
tificial and scholastick arrangement of 
the work, render it unfit for this pur 
pose. Milner’s history, with much 
fairer claims, is not yet free from the 
imputation of undue partiality on fi 
vourite points of doctrine, If the an 
cient histories were taken as the basis 
of such a compendium, the modern bis- 
torians being compared, and the mind, 
by this general view, being guarded 
from the impressions of party  state- 
ments, it would be a work of great ser- 
vice for the promotion of an enlightened 
attachment to our communion. 

We have been led to digress from 
our subject in the hope that these ob- 
servations may meet the eye of Mr. 
Allen, and that he may be induced to 
give his attention to an employment, 
for which, we think, from the specimen 
before us, he would be well qualified. 

The original work is divided into 
four books ; each comprising the events 
in the reign of one of the four sovereigns, 
Henry vir. Edward, Mary, and Eliza- 
beth. ‘The same Order is observed by 
bishop Burnet in his own abridgment; 
but Mr. Allen has thought proper to di- 
vide the whole into fifteen chapters ; to 
each of which, the last excepted, he 
has prefixed some reflections of his own. 
Many of these are very interesting and 
are well suited to make.a good im- 
pression on the minds of youth, while 
at the same time by breaking the con- 
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tinuity of narrative they prevent its be- 
coming tedious, and afford an opportu- 
nity for reflection. We subjoin the 
following as a specimen of the author’s 
style and manner. , 


«Jt is useful to contemplate these strug- 
ings toward liberty of conscience—this set- 
tling down towards a permanence of religious 
order. Who that beholds the sufferings of 
the reformers, but must feel thankful that he 
is permitted to sit beneath the spiritual vine, 
with none to molest or make him afraid ; that 
je is allowed to worship as the bible teaches 
him, with none to interpose between his con- 

@ience and his God. 

“(Cranmer was never idle; and all his exer- 
tions were devoted to forwarding the holy., 
c? fe. He did not despair because he could 

flect every thing ; neither was he so rash 
jexpect all at once. His enemies were 
erful; but he knew there was one 
tier than they between the cherubim— 
n that one he trusted.”? pp. 61,62. 
‘From Henry’s tomb there sprung forth a 

. » which, though tender in age, was beau- 

*y 2 promise, and rich in fruit as the clus- 
* of Eshcol. The hills were covered with 

adow of it, and the boughs thereof were 

ike he goodly cedars. It passed away, but 

»morial jived, fresh to the view of each 

eding generation, and fragrant even now 

« odours of sweetincense. Edward, the 

on of England, succeeded his father. He 

nly nine years old when he began to 

and, by the will of his father, was plac- 

ca under the care of sixteen counsellors, 

who were to govern the kingdom until the 

completion of his 15th year. Of these coun- 

sellors, Cranmer was, blessed be God, chief 
influence.” pp. 69,79. 

“It is pleasmg to pause amidst these con- 
templations, and let the mind wander forward 
to that rest, where all whoname the name of 
Christ shall depart from iniquity, where all 
earthly motives shall be destroyed, all errour 
shall be cast out, and every individual, soul 
and body, shall be thoroughly reformed, 

** Every man has an empire in his own breast, 
and at the head of that empire is a pope, with 
all his train of foolish observances, and tempt- 
ing indulgences—with all his power of putting 
darkness for light, and light for darkness— 
with all his pride—with even his arrogating 
the place of God. ‘That pope is self He 
must he dethroned, and the humility, and the 
constancy, and the prayer, of a Cranmer, en- 
gaged in carrying on the work of purification, 
and the elemengs of primitive excellence must 
be sought for, and, according to them, the 
s0ul must be new modelled, and every facul- 
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ty, and every power, must be raised from the 
grave of sin, and made to rejoice in the life 
of righteousness. 

‘* The selected bishops and divines, en- 
gaged in examining, and reforming the offices 
of the church.” pp. 83,84. 

‘* The Lord’s ways are not as our ways, 
nor his thoughts as our thoughts. Had the 
rising church been left to decide, Edward 
would have continued on the throne of Eng- 
land until the reformation was perfectly esta- 
blished, and the rubbish of superstition swept 
away entirely. Instead of that, we see him 
summoned to the tomb, and in his room, not 
a protestant, not a friend to pure and undefil- 
ed religion raised up, but a daughter of Rome, 
a patroness of ignorance and persecution. 

‘** God is his own interpreter, 

. * And he will make it plain.” pp.147,148. 

“‘ We have almost arrived at the end of 
this career of blood, and we may begin to 
perceive a reason why divine Providence 
permitted it. The attachment of the people 
of England to popery, was of so long continu- 
ance, and so deeply rooted, that it was, by 
no means, easy to eradicate. ‘The acts of 
Henry were so contradictory, that he left 
the nation much distracted. . And though a 
more consistent course was carried on dur- 
ing the reign of Edward, and more powerful 
means were brought to operate, still the in- 
fluence of the priests continued great; the 
body of the people had not been well instruct- 
ed; competent teachers, in sufficient number, 
could not be obtained; the magnificence of 
the Roman ceremonial was pleasing to the 
multitude: so that the reformation was con- 
tinually in danger. The reign of Mary was 
wanting to establish it. She burnt up all at- 
tachment to popery, in the fires that consum- 
ed the martyrs, and thoroughly purged the 
nation of all hankering after the tender mer- 
cies of Rome Surely the wrath of man shail 
praise thee: the remainder of wrath shalt thou 
restrain.” pp. 203, 204. 


We need not point out to our readers 
the excellent tendency of such reflec- 
tions, and especially the great impres- 
sion they would be likely to make upon 
the minds of youth, when connected 
with the perusal of the history from 
which they originate. It is in this way 
we are desirous to have the history of 
the Christian church considered ; and 
ihe important lessons to be derived from 
it pointed out to the view of our cate- 
chumens. 

Where there is so much to be com- 
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mended, it is painful to be obliged to 
detect faults. It is our province, how- 
ever, to censure justly, and this includes 
both praise and blame, where each are 
due. We think that the author has in 
some cases sought for reflections which 
did not spontaneously arise, in conse- 
quence of which he has been betrayed 
into a quaintness of expression, at vari- 
ance with good taste. The introduc- 
lion to the eighth chapter appears to us 
to have these faults. 


* Times of trial celebrate many mar- 
riages. ‘They create a kindly feeling among 


all who are surrounded by the same cloud of 


affliction, and tie, in the knot of concord, 
hearts, that by nature seem to be separated. 
They annihilate the distinctions of clime, and 
colour, and kindred; and throw into one 
temple of union, the learned and the ignorant, 
the rich and the poor, the high and the low— 
all the discordant opposites of which society 
is capable; melting away jars at the altar 
of devotion; consuming differences in the 
censer of love. 

«© The mind, at such seasons, has no leisure 
to brood over trifles, or nurse prejudices. It 

ives the whole grasp of its attention to things 
of the greatest moment, and is not warped to 
the denial of evidence, by a fear of the de- 
struction of theories. The voice of truth is 
heard with distinctness; all its accents are 
allowed their full weight, and no deceiving 
echoes are sought for to lessen its effect. 

‘* Hence we see the reformers of the island 
and the continent,,of Germany, Geneva, and 
Britain, forming one council of advice, and 
bringing their wedded energies to bear on the 
improvement and prosperity of the church of 
England; —Cranmer, and Caly in, and Luther, 
approaching nearer in their views of many 
principles, than some of their followers have 
been willing to acknowledge.” pp. 105,106. 


We do not object to the sentiments, 
but to the mode of expressing them. 
The “‘ marriages—clouds of afiliction— 
knots of concord—temples of union— 
melting away jars—consuming differ- 
ences in the censer of love—grasp of 
the mind’s attention,’’ which is at the 
same time ‘‘ warped to the denial of 
evidence—the voice of truth, the weight 
of its accents, and the deceiving echoes 
which are sought for,’’ seem to us to 
present a confused mass of images to- 
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tally inconsistent with the purity ¢ 
good writing. We have been remind. 
ed frequently of the vitiated style of 
Dr. Chalmers, and are led to suspee 
that Mr. Allen is an admirer of that djs. 
tinguished divine, and that, in the cop. 
templation of his excellences, he has jp. 
sensibly adopted his fauits. The intro. 
duction to the first chapter is quite iy 
his manner. The sun rises from hj 
“‘ortent bed” **wakes into being myriad: 
of songs, and gives to the eye all th 
subline, and beautiful, and busy of the 
landscape.” ‘the ‘* whole orb of efful 
gence bursts forth upon the world.”. 
The introduction of this pomp and ip. 
flaiion into the simplicity of the goog 
old English style, is somewhat analo 
gous to the abuses which preceded thal 
reformation of which Mr. Allen is the 
historian. Should his work come toa 
second edition, of which it is deserving, 
we hope that he will restore his style, 
which is generally good, to that purity 
which prev: ailed among the English 
writers in the golden days of queen 
Anne. 

The publication of a second edition 
will also enable him to correct some 
few errours, into part ef which he has 
been led by his author. The chief of 
these respects the character of arch- 
bishop Cranmer. Bishop Burnet did 
not do justice to that great and good 
man. He has represented Ridley as 
the master spirit of the re formation, and 
has attributed to him, without suflicient 
authority, the composition of — those 
standard writings which bave for three 
centuries borne the test of examination 
both by friends and foes. ‘* He hada 
good judgment,” says Burnet, ‘* but no 
great quickness of apprehension, nor 
closeness of style, which was diffused 
and unconnected ; therefore when any 
thing was to be penned that require id 
more nerves, he made use of Ridley.” 
Our author has retained the same senti- 
ment, but expressed it better. ‘He 
had a good judgment, but no great 
quickness of apprehension, His styie 
was diffuse and unconnected ; therefore 
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when any thing was to be penned that 
required much nerve, he made use of 
Ridley.” 

This insinuation against the capacity 
of the archbishop is merely a broad as- 
sertion, unsupported by the slightest 
prool ; yet, on the authority of Burnet, 
ithas been copied, without examination, 
by succeeding writers. In Ridley’s 
jast examination, the bishop of Gloces- 
ter, one of his examiners, used this ex- 
pression, ** For what a weak and feeble 
say in religion is this, I pray you? 
Latimer leaneth to Cranmer, Cranmer 
to Ridley, and Ridley to the singularity 
ofhis own wit! So that if you over- 
throw the singularity of Ridley’s wit, 
then must needs the religion of Cran- 
mer and Latimer fall also.” To this 
Ridley replied, ** And whereas he said 
masta Cranmer leaned to him, that was 
most untrue, in that he was but a young 
scholar in comparison with master Cran- 
mer; for at what time he was a young 
scholar, master Cranmer was a doctor, 
so that he confessed master Cranmer 
might have been his schoolmaster these 
many years.” Ridley’s Life of Ridley, 
pp. 626—628. Fox expressly says that 
alter Cranmer was made archbishop of 
Canterbury, his enemies raised mali- 
cious reports against him that he was 
destitute of learning ; and there appears 
to have been a constant disposition to 
counteract his great influence by repre- 
senting him as a man of ordinary abili- 
lies and slender acquirements, who was 
obliged to have recourse to Ridley to 
write what was published in his name. 
Cranmer’s chief work was his treatise 
upon the sacrament ; and of this Ridley 
gave testimony that he himself was not 
the author. In a conference which he 
had in the toaver, with secretary Bourne 
and others, the secretary said to him, 
as he relates, ‘* Now, then, and how can 
yemake but a figure or a sign of the sa- 
crament, as that book doth which is set 
forth in my lord of Canterbury’s name ? 
I wiss ye can tell who made it. Did not 
ye make it? dnd here was much mur- 
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muring of the rest, as though they would 
have given me the glory of the writing 
of that book; which yet was said of 
some there to contain the most hainous 
heresie thatever was. Master secretary, 
quoth I, that book was made of a great 
learned man, and him which is able to 
do the like again: as for me, I ensure 
you, (be not decerved in me,) I was never 
able to do or write any such like thing ; 
he passeth me no less than the learned 
master his young scholar.’’* Fox, Matt. 
vol. iii. p. 35. 

The writings of Ridley preserved by 
Fox, afford internal evidence tbat he 
was not the author of the work which 
came forth under the name of Cranmer; 
the style of the one being manifestly 
different from that of the other. ‘*One 
short specimen,’ says Dr. Lawrence, 
‘Sof the manner in which, when he 
pleased, he was capable of expressing 
himself, may be sufficient to disprove 
the censure of Burnet. After noticing, 
with some severity, that the Romish an- 
tichrist and his ministers, in their doc- 
trine of, deliverance from purgatory, 
‘take upon them to do for us, that thing 
which Christ either would not, or could 
not do,’ he thus exclaims: ‘O haynous 
blasphemy, and most detestable injury 
against Christ! O wicked abomination 
in the temple of God! O pride intole- 
rable of antichrist, and most manilest 
token of the son of perdition, exfolling 
himself above God, and with lucifer 
exalting his seat and power above the 
throne of God!’ Preface to his defence 
of the true and catholick doctrine of 
the sacrament. Ought he who was 
master of language like this, to be 
slighted as incoherent, spiritless and 
inelegant? But to form a thorough 


* No other book was set forth in the arch- 
bishop’s name, than the abovementioned 
treatise, and the defence of it against Gardi- 
ner, except the Lutheran catechism of 1547, 
which from its sentiments upon the subject of 
the Lord’s supper, could not have been the 
production alluded to, Sec Lawrence’s Bampe 
ton Lect: p. 206. 
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conception of his style, it is necessary 
to consult his writings themselves, in 
which to use his own expressions, he 
flattered himself that he had made ‘ more 
clearly appear the light from the dark- 
ness, the truth from false sophistical 
subtleties, and the certain word of God 
from men’s dreams and phantastical in- 
ventions.” Ibid. p. 14. He is not in- 
deed always nervous, but he is always 
clear and flowing, eloquent and impres- 
sive. 

‘** To give an adequate idea of his 
diction seems difficult. It has a cer- 
tain unobtrusive elegance about it which 
mocks description ; 

Illam 
Componit furtim, subsequiturque decor. 
Tibullus, Eleg. ix. 2. 8. 

“It was neat without affectation, of 
ornament rather frugal than profuse, 
yet in every instance preserving an un- 
ostentatious decency and dignity pecu- 
liar to itself.”*—Lawrence’s Bampton 
Lect. Serm. I. p. 21, and Notes to 
Serm., I. p. 209. 
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The fate of Cranmer, to borrow s{jjj 
further the language of this able Writer, 
‘has been peculiarly hard. Living jp 
evil days, and exposed after his deat}, 
to the malice of evil tongues, he has 
suffered in almost every part of his re. 
putation. Papists have impeached the 
sincerity, while protestants have doubt. 
ed the steadiness of his principles ; anj 
a too general idea seems to prevail that 
his opinions were for ever fluctuating, 
or at least were so flexible, as to have 
rendered him little better than a weak 
instrument in the hands of those who 
possessed more talent and more consis. 
tency. But the fact was far otherwise, 
He was in truth the chief promoter, and 
the ablest advocate of the reformation, 
planning it with the discretion of a pm. 
dent, and the zeal of a good man, ai! 
carrying it on towards perfection with 
a firmness, a wisdom, and a liberality, 
which obtained him no less credit for 
the endowments of his head, than for 
the impressions of his heart.” Fr, 


_—-_—_—_—_— 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

True Annual Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the state of Massachu- 
setts assembled in Trinity church, Boston, 
on the 19th of June; at which were present 
ten clergymen and seventeen lay delegates, 
the representatives of eleven parishes. Hop- 
kinton, Greenfield, Ashfield, Springfield, 
Great Barrington, Lanesborough, Lenox, 
Quincy and Cambridge were not represent- 
ed. The bishop not being present, the Rev. 
James Morss, rector of St. Paul’s church, 
Newburyport, was elected president, and the 
Rev. ‘Titus Strong, rector of St. James's 
church, Greenfield, secretary pro tem. The 
convention, being organized, proceeded to 
celebrate divine service, when morning 
prayers were conducted by the Rev. Isaac 
Boyle, rector of St. Paul’s church, Dedham ; 
the convention sermon was preached by the 
Rey. Calvin Wolcott, rector of St. Andrew’s 
church, Hanover; and the communion was 
administered by the Rev. Dr. Gardiner, rec- 
tor of Trinity, assisted by the Rev Dr. Jar- 
vis, tector of St. Paul’s, Boston, 


In the afternoon session, the following re- 
ports, on subjects referred last year to the 
clerical members of the standing committee, 
were read and accepted. 

“The clerical members of the standing 
committee having been directed by the last 
convention to revise the constitution and ca- 
nons of the church in this state, to determine 
whether any, and if any, what alterations 
are necessary therein; and to report on the 
same to the present convention, respectiully 
represent, 

“ That in consequence of a proposition 
made at the last diocesan convention, held at 
Newport, September 27, 1820, to consoli- 
date the diocese more effectually, by provid- 
ing for annual conventions of the same to be 
composed of all the clerzy, together with 
lay delegates from all the parishes in the 
diocese; which proposition is to be acted 
upon at the next diocesan convention to be 
held at Portsmouth, in September; your 
committee have been of opinion that it would 
be unadvisable to take any measures on 
this subject at the present convention; they 
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beg leave, however, to submit to the consi- 
deration of the convention, the following reso- 
Jution. 
Resolved, That the clerical members of 
the standing committee appointed by this 
convention be directed to revise the constitu- 
tion and canons of this church, and to make 
such alterations therein as may be rendered 
necessary or expedient to render them con- 
formable with such regulations of the dio- 
cese as may be made at the ensuing diocesan 
convention, and to report thereon at the next 
annual convention, 

John S. J. Gardiner, 

Samuel F. Jarvis, 

T. Carlile.” 

“ The clerical members of the standing 
cominittee having been appointed to inquire 
into the state of the journals of the conven- 
tion of the church in this state, and to have 
all-or such of them printed, as they may 
think proper, respectfully report, 

“ That they have examined the journals, 
and find that in many respects they are un- 
suitable for publication. ‘They are of opi- 
pion, however,that an abstract of the state of 
the church might be profitably published for 
the purpose of contributing to a more perfect 
view of the origin and growth of the Ame- 
tican branch of the protestant Episcopal 
church. They beg leave, therefore, to offer 
the subjoined resolution, to be acted upon by 
the convention. 

“ Resolved, That the delegates appointed 
by this convention to represent the chuich of 
Massachusetts in the approaching diocesan 
convention, be, and they hereby are direct- 
ed to propose that an abstract from the 
journals of each state coniposing the eastern 
diocese be formed under the direction of the 
convention of each state; that the same be 
entered on the journals of the next diocesan’ 
convention; and that the whole be printed 
for the information of the church in the Unit- 
ed States. All which is respectfully sub- 


miited. 


John S. J. Gardiner, 
Samuel F. Jarvis, 
T. Carlile.” 


The following report from the standing 
committee was read,and on motion of Dudley 
A. 'Tyng, Esq. recommitted to the standing 
committee of the present year. 


“ The standing committee appointed by the 
last annual convention having been requested 
to furnish each church in the state with one 
or more copies of the constitution, canons, 
and journals of the general eonvention of the 
protestant Episcopal church in the United 
States, and of the diocesan convention, and 
that of this state, to be purchased with money 
to be raised by contributions in the several 
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churches, and to be placed in their hands, 
report, 

“* That they have received no money for 
that purpose, but have made inquiries of 
Messrs. R. P. & C. Williams, ; booksellers, 
from whom they have received the statement 
herewith presented, which will enable the 
convention to take order upon the subject, 

* Respectfully submitted. 
John S. J. Gardiner, 

Chairman of the Standing Committee.” 


The clergy present gave in their parochial 
reports, of which the following table presents 
a summary. 
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Families in nine Congregations 563 
Baptisms in eleven do. 218 
Marriages in nine do. 69 
Funerals in eleven do. 119 
Communicants in twelve do. 661 
Catechumens in four do. 255 
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In Greenfield, there is a parish library, 
principally founded by the pious benevolence 
of the late Shubael Bell, Esq. consisting of 
about 320 volumes. 

In Ashfield, a library has been begun,and a 
small number of books collected. 

We regret that the returns to the conven- 
tion were not made by all the parishes, and 
that among those presented so many are de- 
fective. It is of importance to have an ac- 
curate statistick account of the church every 
year; and we cannot but hope that more at- 
tention will be paid to this subject, not only 
in this state but throughout the whole Union. 

‘The following gentlemen were nominated 
and chosen the standing committee for the 
ensuing year: Clergy—Rev. J. S. J. Gardi- 
ner, D, D. Rev. 8. F. Jarvis, D. D. Rev. 
Isaac Boyle. Laity—G. Brinley, S. Cod- 
man, and T.Clark, Esquires, 

Delegates to the diocesan convention; 
Clergy—Rev. Dr. Gardiner, Rev. Mr. 
Morss, Rev. Dr. Jarvis, Rev. Mr. Boyle. 
Laity—D. A. Tybg, Stephen Codman, Jo- 
séeph Head, and William Woart, Esquires. 

Delegates to the general, convention ; 
Clergy—Rev. Dr. Gardiner, Rev. Dr. Jar- 
vis, Kev. Mr. Eaton, Rev. Mr. Morss. Lai- 
ty—Gardiner Greene, Joseph Head, William 
Appleton and George Sullivan, Esquires. 

The standing committee were empowered 
to fill vacancies in the abovementioned dele- 
gation to the general convention. 


The following representation respecting the 
Massachusetts protestant Episcopal missiona- 
ry society, and trustees of the bible, prayer 
book and tract society, was read. 


* To the convention of the protestant Epis- 

copal church in Massachusetts. 

“ The directors of the Massachusetts Epis- 
copal missionary socicty ask leave respect- 
fully to represent to the convention, the ob- 
jects, condition, and prospects of this society ; 
and to solicit their countenance and co-ope- 
ration. 

“* This society was incorporated by an act 
of the legislature in 1815, by the name of 
‘the Massachusetts Episcopal missionary 
society, and trustees of the Massachusetts 
Episcopal prayer-book and tract society.’ 
It was soon after organized, and has since 
been continued in existence by an annual 
election of officers on Faster Tuesday. But 
little else has been done until the present 

ear. On the fourth of February last, a 
meeting of the friends of the church, called 
at the request of the society, was held in this 
town, at which, and at an adjourned meet- 
ing, the subject was fully discussed ; and 
measures were adopted to provide means to 
enable the society to go intooperation. Sub- 
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scriptions were opened, from which a cop. 
siderable sum has already been obtained ; 
and more it is expected will be received, 
The sum of 565 dollars has been subscribed jp 
this town, to be paid annually, and more thay 
300 dollars have been given in donations t 
the society.* 

** At the same meeting, a committce was 
appointed to'correspond with all the Episco. 
pal churches in the commonwealth, for the 
purpose of procuring the establishment of a 
auxiliary society in each church. (A circu. 
lar Jetter has accordingly been addressed tg 
each church, stating the objects of the socie. 
ty, with a request for assistance. It is nof 
yet time to expect a full return from all the 
churches; but very encouraging accounts 
have been received from several, of the ex. 
ertions which age making in behalf of this 
society. ’ 

** The objects of the society are to assist the 
destitute churches in our own state, in pro- 
viding themselves with the means of religion, 


= ey 





* “ A statement of the situation of the Mas. 
sachusetts Episcopal missionary society, 
and trustees of the Massachusetts Episcopal 
prayer-book and tract society, Boston, June 
17, 1822. 

Since the commencement of the pre- 

sent year, about 70 subscribers 

have been obtained, who have 

agreed to pay annually - $565 00 
Donations have been received from 

individuals, &c. - - - 
Received from the scholars belonging 

to the Salem street Sunday school, 
being the fruits of a missionary 
box, kept in saidschool_ - 
Received, through the exertions of a 
female member of =t, Paul’s church, 
profits arising from the sale of 
sishop Wilson’s Treatise on the 
sacrament - - - 
Donations, which are promised by 
two individuals of this city, of 
$ 100 each - - ° 


72 00 


55 00 


200 00 


Making ‘the sum total ...... $902 7 


‘¢ A large proportion of this sum has been 
already received by the treasurer, say be- 
tween 5 and 600 dollars, of which about 50 
dollars has beeu invested in prayer-books. 

** It will be observed that ali the above sub- 
scriptions and donations have been obtained 
this year, excepting about 25 dollars included 
in the donations * from individuals,’ &c. which 
was the avails of a collection taken at Christ 
church some years since. ‘There is little 
doubt that the society will realize the sum of 
1000 dollars or more, before the Close of the 
year, B. Howard, Treasurer.” 
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and, a8 we shall be able, to extend the same 


uly, 


ned; gscistance to other destitute portions of our 
ived, # country, and hereafter, if sufficient funds 
ed in H/F should be provided, to other countries. It is 
than J also a prominent object, to provide prayer- 
Rs to HF hooks for the poor, either to be sold to them 

at a very low rate, or, in some instances to 
> Was J bedistributed gratuitously. The funds now 
disco. JF jnhand will enable us to begin the prosecu- 


* the I tion of these objects, although on a very limit- 


of an Hed scale. : 
“Ircu: “ At the last annual meeting, in Faster 
ed to [i week, the by-laws of thesociety were revised, 


‘ocie. J and provision was made that each of the seve- 


S not MM ral objects of the society should receive their 
ll the iB due share of attention. The directors ap- 
unt: HF pointed a standing committee on the subject 
€ ex. MM of missions, and another for the purchase and 
this BF distribution of prayer-books and tracts. ‘The 

fi committee for prayer-books bave procured 
st the HB a supply for immediate use, and will proba- 


pro: fi bly be always prepared to furnish them as 
gion, HF they may be needed, 
— * The committee for missions have not as 
Mas. +t been able to do more in the prosecution 
-iety, of the designs entrusted to them, than to col- 
copal fim lect some information as to the portions of our 
June  church,which stand in the most urgent need of 
aid from the society. ‘They have been pre- 
yented from doing more by the want of clere 
men to act as missionaries. ‘They do not 
find that there is a clergyman of our church in 
this diocese, who is so disengaged as to permit 


2* his being employed in the service of the so- 
2 oo ig cety. We trust, however, that this obsta- 
cle will soon be removed, by an application 

to the bishops of some of the other dioceses. 

“ Under these circumstances, the directors 

0 71 look with confidence to the convention for 


their support and assistance. To build up 
the waste places of our church, and to ex- 
tend the blessings of our holy religion to those 
who are destitute of its privileges, are objects 
so important, that they cannot be regarded 


5 00 BF with indifference. We trust that what we 
have done will meet with the approbation of 
0 00 the convention; and that they will concur 
“___ BWith us in the hope, that the subscription 
2 I which has been begun in this town will prove 
x but the commencement of a system of Chris- 
been HM tian liberality, which shall extend through 
y bee MM allour churches. 
at 5D For the directors, 


cs, John T. Winthrop, Secretary.” 
sub- “ Boston, June 17, 1822.” 
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Whereupon, on motion of the Rev. Titus 
Strong, seconded by the Rev. Dr. Jarvis, it 
was 

« Resolved, as the sense of this convention, 
That the organization of a missionary society, 
with a view to the necessities of destitute 
ishies in our own commonwealth, and in 
places, is an event of the greatest im- 
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portance to the welfare of the church, and 
one which deserves, in the e@ccomplishment of 
the object intended, the adeeration of all 
her members. 

‘* Therefore, voted, That it be recommend- 
ed to the Episcopal parishes in Massachusetts 
to establish auxiliary societies, and to adopt * 
all such means as their respective circum- 
stances may warrant for the purpose of giving 
constant and vigorous effect to the exertions 
which have been so happily commenced by 
an association whose labours are to extend, 
to the needy and forsaken, the bread of ever- 
lasting life.” 


It was then moved by the Rev. Mr. Eaton, 
seconded by the Rev. Dr. Jarvis, that the 
thanks of this convention be, aad they here- 
by are returned to the Rev. Calvin Wolcott, 
for his sermon preached this day before the 
convention, and that be 
a committee to request a copy to be insert- 
ed in the Gospel Advocate. 

On motion to fill up the blank, the names 
of the Rev. Dr. Jarvis, and the Rev. Mr, 
Eaton were inserted. ‘The committee with- 
drew for a short time, and returned with their 
report, inforffing the convention, that the 
Rev. Mr. Wolcott would comply with their 
request. 


The Rev. Isaac Boyle was appointed to 
preach before the next annual convention; 
after which, it was adjourned for one month, 
to meet at St. Peter’s church, Salem,, the 
third Wednesday in July. . 





CONNECTICUT CONVENTION. 

Tne annual convention of the protestant 
Episcopal church of the diocese of Connec- 
ticut, was held at Stratford, June 5 and 

6; the bishop having met the clergy in 
convocation on the preceding evening. A 
very appropriate sermon, on the origin, na- 
ture, and benefit of the Christian ministry, 
was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Noble, of 
Middletown, on Wednesday morning; after 
which, the Right Rev. bishop Brownell ad- 
mitted the Rev. Beardsley Northrop,deacon, 

of Oxford, to the holy order of priests, and 
Palmer Dyer, A.B. to the holy order of 
deacons. In the evening an ingenious and in- 
teresting sermon on the object of missions, 
was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, of 
Guilford, and a collection made for the 
benefit of the society for the promotion of 
Christian knowledge. The convention was 
well attended, both by clergy and laity ; and 

jt must be gratifying to the friends of the 
church, 49 be informed, that the returns of a. 
contributions from the various parishes in the 
diocese, for the support of missions, Have ~ 
much increased, and that a growing zeal for 

the general cause of religion, and for the par- 
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ticular interest of our Zion, was uniformly 
manifested on this occasion. 


MISSION TO AFRICA, 
We are happy to learn, from a communi- 
cation in a Philadelphia paper, that the mis- 


* sionary society of the protestant Episcopal 
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what we de@m more important articles to insert them, 


church has resolved to establish a mission 
school on the coast of Africa. At a late 
meeting of the board of managers of that so- 
ciety, held in Philadelphia, Mr. Epbraim Ba- 
con was appointed a catechist and schoolmas- 
ter, and Mrs. Bacon’ a schoolmistress, for 
that coast. Mr. and Mrs. Bacon have both 
been in Africa, and are so sensible of the 
necessities of the natives, that they have de- 
termined to go forth as Jabourers for their 
benefit. ‘They go in the strength of the 
Lord of hosts, to open the sacred page to the 
benighted heathen. All who desire the good 
of their fellow-creatures must wish them God 
speed. 

It is expected that Mr. and Mrs. Bacon 
will sail early in the fall. In the meantime 
the necessary collections are to be made for 
an outfit. 

New York. 

PLAN FOR A FREE CHURCH. 
SEVERAL Episcopalians residing in the vi- 
cinity of Corlaer’s hook, taking into conside- 
ration the neglected situation of the neigh- 
bourhood, in respect especially of Episcopal 
places of worship, or rather the entire desti- 
tution of the eastern part of the city, have 
resolved to endeavour to supply the want on 
the following plan. 

The object is to build and endow a church, 
of which none of the pews shall be either 
sold or rented, but shall without reserve, be 
free for all who shall be induced to attend. 

It shall be Episcopal in its organization, 
ministry, and worship. , 

The mode proposed for effecting the ob- 
ject is the following:—A certam number of 
individuals will procure the ground, com- 
mence and carry on the building, on theiz 
own responsibility, at Jeast until it be enclos- 
ed. When the work is thus commenced, 
and the publick convinced of their determina- 
tion to proceed, agents, to be appointed, 
will solicit contributions from their fellow 
citizens and fellow Christians, for the double 
object of completing: the work and defray- 


ing the expenses incurred, and of Providing 
for the establishment a permanent support. 

After defraying the expenses of building, 
whatever money shall remain in hand, sh 
upon the congregation being organized a. 
cording to law, be conveyed to the vestry jy 
legal form, conditioned that the establish, 
ment shall for ever remain sacred to tly 
purposes for which it was commenced, tha 
is, a free Episcopal church. It shall also 
a condition, that after the expenses of build. 
ing and endowment are obtained, on the fir 
Sunday in every quarter, commencing wit 
the new year, or, in case of necessity, 
some other day to be appointed, the enti 
collections shall be appropriated to the pu. 
pose of establishing a fund for raising othe 
establishments on the same plan, in succes 
sion; that is, the sums collected at sud 
times shall be vested in the savings bank, 
some other similar institution, to accumulate, 
and afford funds, from time to time, for build 
ing and endowing additional free churches, 

The above plan has received the approba 
tion of the Right Rev. bishop and most of 
the clergy of New York. 


EPISCOPAL ACTS. 

On the festival of St. Philip and St. Jama 
the apostles, Wednesday, May 1, the Rig 
Rey. bishop Hobart held an ordination j 
Trinity church, New York, and admitted 
Mr. Alonzo P. Potter, tutor in Union College 
Schenectady, to the holy order of deacons, 

On Wednesday, May %, at the opening 
of the convention of the diocese of Pennsy 
vamia, in St. Peter’s church, Phijadelphie 
the Rey. William Thompson, deacon, mini 
ter of Trinity church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylv: 
nia, was admitted, by the Right Rev. 
shop White, to the holy order of priests ; ant 
Mr. Richard U. Morgan to that of deacons 

On Ascensionsday, May 16, the Rig 
Rev. bishop. Hobart consecrated St. Luke’ 
church, in New York, to the service ofa 
mighty God, the Right Rev. bishop Brow 
nell, of Connecticut, being also present, a 
taking a part in the consecrating ceremonie 

On the following day, Friday, May 11 
bishop Hobart held an ordination in § 
John’s chapel, New York, and admitted Ms 
Manton Eastburn to the holy order of de 
cons. 
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